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The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
— By Dr. Christopher Johnston, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

While the historical, grammatical, and poetical texts be- 
queathed to us by the ancient peoples of Babylonia and Assyria 
received from the first the careful attention of Oriental scholars, 
the numerous tablets containing letters and dispatches have until 
recent years attracted only a moderate degree of interest. This 
was but natural. The mass of the Assyro-Baby Ionian literature 
which has come down to us is of immense extent, and the num- 
ber of Assyriologists has never been large, so that a considerable 
degree of selection was demanded by the nature of the subject. 
Close study of the grammatical and lexicographical texts was 
absolutely necessary in order to obtain a competent knowledge 
of the newly discovered language. The vivid light thrown by 
the historical documents upon a long lost period of the world's 
history amply explains the zealous study bestowed upon them, 
while their comparatively simple style and construction rendered 
them a most fitting subject for workers in a new field. The many 
beautiful hymns and psalms discovered in the library of that great 
patron of letters, King Sardanapallus, and in the ruins of the 
Babylonian temples ; the great national epic celebrating the 
exploits of the hero Gilgames ; the magical and liturgical texts ; 
the intensely interesting cosmogonic legends, with the invalua- 
ble information all these supplied concerning the religion and 
religious myths of Western Asia, could not fail to excite deep 
interest in the minds of all scholars, especially when it is remem- 
bered that, at the outset, the study of Assyrian was pursued, not 
so much for itself, as on account of the light it was expected to 
shed upon the Old Testament narrative. Under these circum- 
stances it was hardly to be expected that very great attention 
should be paid to a class of tablets, valuable indeed, but of minor 
importance compared with the texts previously mentioned, and 
moreover extremely difficult to interpret. 

The first scholar to make use of the dispatch tablets was George 
Smith, who in the year 1871 published extracts from some ten of 
them, with transliteration and translation, in his History of Asur- 
banipal. Smith, while he often grasped the general sense of the 
text, was apt to be incorrect in matters of detail, and his transla- 
tions are therefore faulty ; but it must be borne in mind that he 
wrote over twenty years ago, when the field of Assyrian epistolary 
literature was as yet wholly unexplored. That he recognized the 
value of these texts is shown by his citations from them ; but, 
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having at his command abundance of material which readily 
yielded far more striking results, he bestowed but scant study 
upon them. Thus, in the section of his book devoted to the Ela- 
mite wars, he cites and translates lines 1-18 of the very important 
text K 13, but goes no further, although the remaining fifty-two 
lines would have yielded him most valuable information in regard 
to the subject he had in hand. During the remaining five years 
of his life, Smith's work was principally devoted to the explora- 
tion of the buried cities of Western Asia and to the publication 
of the results attained by .him in this field; and, with the excep- 
tion of two texts translated in his Assyrian Discoveries, this 
branch of cuneiform literature received no further attention from 
him. 

If I am correctly informed, the German Government had re- 
quested the British Museum to furnish some translations of 
Assyrian letters for the Reichspost Museum of Berlin. The task 
was assigned to Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, who was thus obliged to 
devote some attention to these texts. On the 4th of December, 
1877, Mr. Pinches read before the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
a paper entitled " Notes upon the Assyrian Report Tablets, with 
Translation." In this paper, which was published in the Trans- 
actions of the Society for the following year (vol. vi. pp. 209-243), 
the author, after a general introduction, gave a summary of the 
contents of four letters selected by him, followed by the cunei- 
form text with interlinear transliteration and translation, accom- 
panied by brief philological notes. This was the first attempt to 
subject the letters to systematic study on the same lines as the 
other branches of Assyrian literature, and it is not surprising that 
this pioneer work was not, in every respect, successful. It gives 
an idea of the difficulties surrounding the subject, that even so 
experienced a cuneiformist as Mr. Pinches often failed to grasp 
the meaning of the texts he had selected for study. But the 
methods of the day were in a high degree empirical. Assyrian 
was studied through the medium of Hebrew, Arabic, and Ara- 
mean ; and a more or less happy conjecture did the rest. The 
present method of study, by the comparison of parallel passages 
and the sifting over of the whole cuneiform literature to discover 
the uses of each separate word, had hardly come into existence ; 
indeed, it is to be regretted that, even to-day, a few scholars still 
adhere to the older and less laborious method. However, it can- 
not be expected that a science, which had its birth hardly fifty 
years ago, should in this brief time attain perfection. We should 
rather rejoice that so much has been accomplished than regret 
that so much remains to be done. 

Stimulated, perhaps, by Mr. Pinches' example, one of the old 
pioneers of cuneiform research, the English discoverer of photo- 
graphy, Mr. H. Fox Talbot, next essayed to translate the very 
difficult text K 31. The results of his attempt appeared in the 
Transactions of the Society of Hiblical Archaeology for 1878, 
and in vol. xi. of the Records of the Past, published in the same 
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year, under the title "Defense of a Magistrate falsely accused." 
The very title shows how completely Mr. Talbot failed to under- 
stand the text, which is an appeal for redress, made by a person 
who claims to have been deprived of his property and otherwise 
injured by personal enemies, taking advantage of certain political 
conditions. 

Since the year 1878, Mr. Pinches has published translations of 
a few letters, principally in Records of the Past ; but they must 
all be considered as unsuccessful attempts based on the old con- 
jectural method of work. In justice to Mr. Pinches, however, it 
should be stated that, while not wholly successful in his efforts to 
explain these difficult texts, he has rendered most valuable services 
to Assyriologists in making the texts accessible. His great skill 
and accuracy in copying and editing cuneiform texts has been 
exhibite'd on many occasions, and he has made all students of 
Assyriology his debtors by his most excellent work in the prepa- 
ration and revision of the second edition of the fourth volume of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 

The sketch of Assyro-Babylonian Literature in Kaulen's Assyr- 
ien und JSabylonien (4th ed., 1891, pp. 189 ff.) contains (second 
hand) translations of a few letters ; and both Hommel (Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1885-86) and Tiele (Babylonisch- 
Assyrische Geschichte, 1886) made free use in their respective 
works of such letter-texts as were of historical importance. 

Father J. N. Strassmaier, whose merits as a copyist are well 
known, published copious extracts from the letters in his Alpha- 
betisches Verzeichniss, which appeared in 1886, but made no 
attempt at translation. In fact, until the year 1887, very little 
had been done toward the special study of this very interesting 
branch of Assyrian literature, and only a small number of com- 
plete texts had been published. 1 In 1887-89, however, an Ameri- 
can, Mr. Samuel Alden Smith, published, in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, and in the second and third 
parts of his Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, sixty-nine texts copied 
from the best preserved letter-tablets in the British Museum, with 
transliteration, translation, and philological notes ; Mr. Pinches, 
who assisted materially in editing the texts, and other cuneiform- 
ists, appended additional notes. Mr. Smith unfortunately lacked 
the necessary philological knowledge, and, while he added greatly 

1 Dr. C. F. Lehmann's paper, "Zwei Erlasse Konig Asurbanabals " 
(ZA. ii. 1887, pp. 58-68), in which the texts K 95 and 67, 4-2, 1 are trans- 
lated, can hardly be considered as an improvement upon the work of 
his predecessors in the field. Dr. Lehmann, subsequently, in connection 
with the letters published by him in his Samassmukukin (1892), called 
attention (pp. 72-73) to the necessity for grouping all letters under the 
names of their respective writers, and pointed out the facilities to this 
end offered by Bezold's Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection. This 
plan has been adopted by Dr. R. F. Harper in his Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian Letters of the K Collection, the first volume of which appeared in 
that year. 
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to the available material for study, he did very little to elucidate 
the subject. His translations not only fail to reproduce the origi- 
nal, but are frequently so obscure as to be actually unintelligible, 
owing, perhaps, to his imperfect command of German. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the founder of the Leipzig school 
of Assyriology, who, as is evident from the numerous citations 
of these texts in his Assyrian Grammar and his Assyrian Diction- 
ary, had already given much attention to the subject, next pub- 
lished, in the JBeitrage zur Assyriologie (1889-91), a series of 
three papers on Assyrian letters, in which, unlike Smith, he gives 
the text in transliteration only. His commentary, however, is 
fuller, and he endeavors to ascertain something about the per- 
sonality of the writer wherever possible. Prof. Delitzsch treated 
forty texts, thirty-one of which had been already translated by 
Smith, but in all these cases the necessity for a re-translation is 
obvious. Prof. Delitzsch, approaching the subject in a scientific 
manner, and possessing the advantages of a large experience and 
extensive lexicographical collections, has solved the problem, and 
laid down the lines upon which the study of the Assyrian episto- 
lary literature must be carried on in the future. As in other 
branches of cuneiform research, he applies here the principles of 
common sense, even a moderate exercise of which might have 
saved S. A. Smith from many errors. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in the way of a successful study 
of the Assyrian letters was the absence of sufficient available 
material upon which to work. While few, or comparatively few, 
texts were published, and while the great mass of those in the 
British Museum were not even catalogued according to their con- 
tents, the task was almost a hopeless one ; but the difficulty has at 
last been removed. The catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection 
prepared by Dr. Carl Bezold (who may be called the Chief Regis- 
trar of Assyriology), of which the first volume appeared in 1889, 
has rendered it possible to select these texts from the many thou- 
sands composing the collection ; and an American scholar, Dr. 
Robert Francis Harper, of the University of Chicago, a former 
pupil of Delitzsch and Schrader, has been prompt to take advan- 
tage of the fact. Aided by Bezold's catalogue, Dr. Harper has 
within the last few years copied a large number of these texts ; 
and a portion of the results of his labors has been given to the 
world in the two volumes of his Assyrian and Babylonian Let- 
ters of the K Collection. These two volumes, which appeared in 
1892 and 1894 respectively, contain altogether two hundred and 
twenty-three carefully edited and excellently published letters. 
Many of these texts, it is true, had already been published ; but 
their republication is necessary, owing to the plan of the author, 
which is to make his work a complete " Corpus Epistolarum " of 
the K Collection. As in the case of S. A. Smith, Mr. Pinches has 
again placed his great skill and experience at the disposal of the 
author, and has rendered valuable service in collating a large 
number of the texts and aiding in editing them. 
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For obvious reasons Dr. Harper has grouped together all the 
letters of each writer, and it is his purpose to publish first those 
texts which preserve the name of the scribe, and later those from 
which the name is missing. Nor does he propose to confine 
himself to the K collection, as the title of his book would indi- 
cate, but intends to publish, in the Zeitschrift filr Assyriologie 
and in Ekbraica, letters from the other collections of the British 
Museum, and subsequently to incorporate them in a later volume 
of his work. Fourteen letters of the R m 2. Collection have already- 
appeared in volume eight of the Zeitschrift filr Assyriologie. 1 
When the texts have been published, Dr. Harper proposes to add 
transliterations, translations, and a glossary. (See the prefaces 
to Parts I. and II. of Dr. Harper's work.) It is to be hoped that 
this work, so excellently begun, may be carried on to successful 
completion. 2 

In speaking of the epistolary literature of the Assyrians refer- 
ence has been had to the letters of the later period, that of the 
Sargonides ; and, as for a long time no others were known to 
exist, the term has become in a manner fixed, and for the sake of 
convenience is retained here. Its application is now, however, 
no longer strictly accurate. In the winter of 1887-88 some 
natives found at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt between three 
and four hundred cuneiform tablets, which proved to consist of 
letters and dispatches addressed to the Egyptian Court in the 
15th century b. c. Of these tablets eighty-two were secured for 
the British Museum, and one hundred and sixty for that of 
Berlin ; the Bulaq Museum has sixty, and the rest are in the 
hands of private individuals. Excellent editions of these texts 
have been published by the authorities of the Berlin and British 
Museums, and Dr. Carl Bezold has, under the somewhat mislead- 
ing title of Oriental Diplomacy, published in transliteration the 
eighty-two texts of the latter Museum, with summaries of their 
contents, grammatical analysis, and a glossary. While this 
article is going through the press, the fifth volume of Schrader's 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek has been issued. It contains a 
transliteration and translation of the Amarna texts, with gloss- 
ary, indexes, etc., by Dr. Hugo Winckler, of the University of 
Berlin. This volume has also been published in English. 

Of the literature of the subject, which has already assumed 
formidable proportions, a very complete bibliography is to be 
found in the edition of the British Museum texts published in 
1892. A brief sketch of the characteristics of these interesting 
documents is given below (pp. 132 ff.). 



1 These texts have since been republished, along with numerous other 
new texts, in the fourth volume of Harper's work. 

3 Parts III. and IV. have just appeared, after the present article was 
in type. It has therefore been impossible to make any extensive use of 
the new material contained therein. 

VOL. xviii. 9 
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Under the title Assyrian letters is included a large number of 
documents differing greatly in contents and scope. Among them 
are the letters of private individuals ; letters of kings to members 
of their families, and to various high officers of the empire ; 
reports of governors of provinces, and of military and civil 
officers ; proclamations ; petitions ; reports of priests on omens, 
terrestrial and celestial ; astronomical reports ; reports of phy- 
sicians concerning patients under their care ; — in short, while 
letters of an official character largely predominate, nearly every 
species of epistolary composition is represented among these 
interesting texts. A systematic classification of them is for the 
present out of the question, since Dr. Harper's book has only reached 
the second volume, while the information supplied by Bezold's 
catalogue is of the vaguest possible character and often mislead- 
ing. To this is added the further difficulty, that many of those 
already published are as yet very obscure. In fact, no proper 
classification can be carried out until a much larger number of 
the letters has been published, and a complete concordance pre- 
pared of the names of persons and places occurring in them. 
The excellent plan adopted by Dr. Harper, of grouping the let- 
ters under the names of the writers, will do much to facilitate 
this work. When we consider the unbounded enthusiasm with 
which every fragment of an ancient Greek or Roman inscription 
is received, and remember that in these letters we possess hun- 
dreds of original contemporary documents whose authenticity is 
beyond all question, their value to all students of Assyro-Baby- 
lonian life and history is not easily over-estimated. 

Thus, to select a few examples, the proclamation of Sardana- 
pallus, published in IV R 2 45, no. 1, is an urgent appeal to the 
Babylonians to hold aloof from the threatened revolt of his 
brother Samas-sum-ukin, — a revolt which, when it took place, 
shook the Assyrian empire to its foundation and led the way to 
its ultimate downfall. 1 The text K 13 (IV R J 45, no. 2) furnishes 
valuable details in regard to the events which resulted in the 
invasion of Elam and the sacking of Susa, described in that por- 
tion of the annals of Sardanapallus recording the eighth cam- 
paign of that monarch ; while the dispatch K 10 (Pinches'. Texts, 
p. 6), proceeding from the same writer, affords an insight into 
the distracted state of the unhappy land of Elam, which, weak- 
ened by internal factional contests, fell an easy prey to the 
Assyrian arms. 

The letters of the old courtier Ramman-sum-ucur afford a 
glimpse into the manners and customs of the Assyrian court in 
the days of the Sargonides, and two of them especially, K 183* 
and K 595 (Harper, no. 6), are models of courtly style. In the 
former he complains that, owing to the machinations of powerful 



> See JAOS. xv. pp. 311-316 ; Johns Hopkins Univ. Circ, No. 106, p. 
108 (June, 1893). 
s Of. Beitr. zur Assyr., i. p. 617 fl. 
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enemies, his son had failed to obtain a position at court, to which, 
it would seem, his birth entitled him, and, with the utmost tact, 
appeals to the king to remedy the injustice done him ; the latter 
letter, apparently in reply to a familiar and kindly communica- 
tion from the king, contains two distinct plays upon words, by 
ringing the changes upon which the writer conveys a series of 
compliments to his royal master. 

In the text K 629 (Harper, no. 65), the priest Nabu-sum-iddina 
outlines the program of a religious ceremony, accompanied by a 
procession, to be held in honor of the god Nabu at Calah, in 
which he proposes to take part, and concludes with a prayer for 
the welfare of "the prince, my lord," to whom the letter is 
addressed. Letters from priests, indeed, are very numerous, and 
usually contain answers to requests for information concerning 
omens, lucky or unlucky days, charms, and similar matters. It is 
clear, not only from the letters but also from the other branches 
of Assyrian literature, that it was the custom of the king to con- 
sult the will of the gods in all his undertakings, and the picture 
in the Book of Daniel of King Nebuchadnezzar calling in the aid 
of his magicians and soothsayers is by no means overdrawn. 

Quite a number of the letters proceed from physicians. In one 
(S 1064), we find the physician Arad-Nana applying a bandage 
in a case of ophthalmia or of facial erysipelas; in K 519 he 
recommends plugging the anterior nares in a case of epistaxis ; l 
and in K 576 he advises the king to anoint himself, to drink only 
pure water, and to wash his hands frequently in a bowl. From 
the letter K 81 we learn that when the Assyrian general Kudurru 
lay ill at Erech, the king sent him his own physician Iqlsa-aplu, 
by whose efforts he was so fortunate as to be restored to health. 3 

In spite of the very complete system of laws evidenced by the 
eontract tablets, we find petitions complaining of the subversion 
of justice to private ends; but too much stress should not be laid 
upon this. All such petitions are ex parte statements, and few 
men who lose a case at law, even at the present day, acquiesce 
entirely in the justice of the decision. 

So many sculptures have been found representing Assvrian 
kings riding in chariots drawn by spirited steeds that it is inter- 
esting to find a number of dispatches reporting the arrival of 
horses for the use of the king, his household, or "his officers; and 
not less interesting to learn that the most highly prized breeds of 
these animals were the Ethiopian and the Median, both famous 
among other nations of antiquity as well. 3 

These few examples will give some idea of the contents of the 
letters, and of what we may expect to learn from them when a 
sufficient amount of material has been made available. The 



1 See below, no. 14, S 1064. 

5 See Beitr. zur Assyr., i. p. 198 ff. 

3 See Beitr. zur Assyr., i. pp. 202-212 ; ii. pp. 44-55. 
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study, however, is by no means an easy one. These texts, vary- 
ing in length from six or seven to sixty or seventy lines, proceed 
from a great variety of writers of different stations in life, and 
come from every part of the great Assyrian Empire. In the case 
of many of them we are at a loss to understand the affairs to 
which they refer, since they were composed under circumstances 
of which we have no knowledge. Events well known both to the 
writer and to his correspondent are frequently alluded to in such 
a way as to give but a slight hint, or none at all, as to their real 
significance. And this is to be expected, for a letter of the pres- 
ent day might well be totally unintelligible to one unacquainted 
with the writer and the person to whom it is addressed. 

Dialectic peculiarities are to be expected ; but here great cau- 
tion must be used, since no safe conclusions can be formed upon 
this head with the rather scanty materials at present available. 
Above all, it must be borne in mind that these letters are not com- 
posed in the classical language of the historical inscriptions and 
the poetical texts, but in the colloquial speech of Assyria and 
Babylonia at the time of the Sargonides, differing from the clas- 
sical language in somewhat the same way as Cicero's letters from 
his orations. Much, of course, depends upon the subject matter 
and the personality of the writer. The soldier, the priest, the 
physician, the astrologer, has each his technical terms and his 
peculiar forms of expression. But even in the most elevated 
epistolary style the language differs considerably from that of 
the historical texts. Words and forms abound which are only to 
be met with in this branch of cuneiform literature, and the long 
and flowing periods of the classical texts are here replaced by 
terser forms of speech. The syntactical construction is less rigid, 
while the employment of shorter sentences, and the frequent use 
of the particles, especially of the enclitic ni, renders the style 
more vivid and lively. Individual differences of style occur as 
a matter of course ; the styles- of the courtier Ramman-sum ucur 
and of the soldier Bel-ibni distinctly reflect the habits and pursuits 
of the writers. 

As stated above, the Tel el-Amarna letters are not here in- 
cluded under the head of Assyrian letters, a term until quite 
recently restricted by usage to the letters of the Sargonide per- 
iod, but are treated as a special branch of cuneiform literature. 
They are, however, so interesting and throw so much light upon 
a very obscure historical period that, although not coming strictly 
within the scope of this paper, some brief account of them would 
seem to be called for. 

Amenophis III., of the 18th dynasty (reigned 1413-1377 b. a), 
married, as has long been known from the Egyptian monuments, 
a Mesopotamian princess named Tii or Thi, by whom he became 
the father of his successor Amenophis IV. (reigned 1376-1364 
b. a). The latter, who reigned only about twelve years, seceded 
from the national worship of Amen, and endeavored to substitute 
for it that of Aten, or the solar disk. His efforts were, however, 
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frustrated by the vigorous opposition of the priesthood, and he 
retired to a place on the Nile, about a hundred and eighty miles 
above Memphis, where he built an entirely new temple, palace, 
and town. It was in the ruins of this palace, near the modern 
village of Tel el-Amarna, that these invaluable tablets were found 
in 1887-88. They consist of letters and dispatches addressed to 
Amenophis III., and to his son and successor Amenophis IV., by 
Asiatic monarchs,— among them Burnaburias, King of Babylon, 
and Asur-uballit, King of Assyria, both previously known from 
the cuneiform inscriptions, — and by Egyptian prefects and gov- 
ernors of a large number of towns in Syria and Phoenicia. All 
these are written in a variety of the cuneiform script intermediate 
between the old linear and the later cursive form, but bearing a 
closer affinity to the Assyrian than to the Babylonian style of 
writing. The language employed is, except in case of two letters, 
Assyrian, but, as in the letters of a later period, it differs considera- 
bly from that of the historical inscriptions. The dispatches from 
Syria and Phoenicia, moreover, exhibit a number of peculiarities 
due to the influence of Canaanite environment, and in some cases 
genuine Canaanite words are added as explanatory glosses to 
Assyrian phratses. 1 One of the letters is composed in the lan- 
guage of Mitani, and another in that of Arcapi, of which no speci- 
mens had previously been discovered. 

The letters from the more distant Asiatic princes are uniformly 
friendly in tone, and refer to treaties with Egypt, to mutual 
alliances by marriage, to commercial relations, and to the inter- 
change of gifts. With the close, apparently, of the reign of 
Amenophis III. begins a series of letters and dispatches from 
Syria and Phoenicia indicating the decadence of the Egyptian 
power in those countries. Revolt after revolt is reported, and 
the aid of more troops is constantly demanded. The cities are 
all falling away from the king; the friends of Egypt are few and 
weak, and surrounded by powerful enemies ; unless promptly sup- 
ported by strong reinforcements they can no longer hold out, and 
the whole country must soon be lost to the Egyptian monarch. 

Most of these tablets are to be referred to the troubled reign of 
Amenophis IV., who, weakened by his unsuccessful contest with 
the priesthood of the old religion, was unable to keep in subjec- 
tion his Syrian vassals, while the latter were prompt to take 
advantage of his weakness in order to achieve their independence. 
It is a most interesting fact that five of these letters are from 
Jerusalem, which thus appears as a city of importance even in 
the days before the Exodus. An excellent translation of the 
Jerusalem letters is given by Dr. H. Zimmern in the Zeitschrift 
JiXr Assyriologie, vi. pp. 245-263. 



1 See Zimmern, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, vi. p. 154 ; and cf. The 
Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum, 1892, pp. xiii, xiv, of the 
Introduction, from which the facts given above are chiefly derived. 
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The Tel el-Amarna letters have attracted so much attention, 
and so much has been written about them (see the excellent bib- 
liography appended to the British Museum edition), that further 
discussion is unnecessary in a paper not specially devoted to the 
subject. The field, however, is by no means exhausted. While 
the general contents of these valuable and interesting documents 
is pretty well known, only a comparatively small number of them 
has as yet been translated in a satisfactory manner, and the recent 
discovery of a cuneiform tablet of the same period at Tel el- 
Hesy, the site of the ancient Lachish, 1 gives fair promise that at 
no distant day the treasure may receive material additions. 

In the following section, twenty selected letters are presented 
in transliteration, with translations and explanatory introductions. 
Seven of them, viz, Nos. 1, 2 (11. 1-13), 4, 5, 6, 14, and 16, have 
already been translated, as will be found noted in each case ; but 
they are here newly treated, and the present translations are 
offered as substitutes for those which have previously appeared. 
The rest are here translated for the first time. In all cases the 
writer has endeavored to render the Assyrian texts into intelligi- 
ble English, without, however, departing from the sense and spirit 
of the original. 

The accompanying transliterations are an attempt to embody the 
views of the writer as to the grammatical reconstruction of the 
Assyrian text ; such explanations as may seem necessary will be 
given in the philological notes in Part II., which will also contain 
syllabic transliterations and literal translations. 

Part I. has been prepared with special reference to non-Assy- 
riologists, and therefore all matter of an exclusively technical 
nature has been reserved for Part II. 



PART I. 
Selected Letters, Transliterated and Translated. 

1. 

K524. 

Among the numerous Assyrian and Babylonian letters which 
have been preserved, none are more interesting than those of a 
certain Bel-ibnf. Rich in historical allusions, they cast a most 
valuable side-light upon the actors and events of an important 
period, and furnish many suggestive details. Seven of these 
letters have already been published, and, in the preface to the 
second part of his Assyrian and Babylonian Letters of the K 
Collection, Prof. R. P. Harper promises to edit the whole series 



1 See Reeueil des Travaux, xv. p. 137 ; Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Jan. 1893, pp. 35 ff. 
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iii the third part of that valuable work. 1 Three letters from King 
Sardanapallus to Bel-ibnihave also been published with transliter- 
ation, translation, and commentary, and his name is mentioned in 
a number of other letters of the period. 

Bel-ibni was a man of high rank, a general in the armies of 
Sardanapallus, and served with distinction during the revolt of 
Sumas-sum-ukin and in the campaigns against Elam and the 
war-like Chaldeans of Southern Babylonia. As to his birth and 
family relations, we have little information. He had, however, 
a brother, Belsunu, and a nephew, his sister's son, Musezib-Mar- 
duk. The nephew held a high military command under Bel-ibni ; 
Belsunu, seized by Nabu-bel-sumate at the time of his revolt, 
was thrown into prison, loaded with chains, and held in captivity 
for a considerable period — an injury which goes far to account 
for the implacable animosity exhibited by Bel-ibni towards the 
Chaldean prince. Bel-ibni himself, according to a proclamation 
of the King to the people of the Gulf District, held the rank of 
manzaz pdni, a dignity reserved for the most exalted nobility 
and the highest officers of state, the possessors of which, as the 
name implies, enjoyed the right of access to the royal presence 
and of a place near the King's person on all occasions of cere- 
mony. 

All the letters which passed between the King and Bel-ibni are 
marked, says Prof. Delitzsch (B. A., i. p. 234), by the most cor- 
dial good feeling. Those addressed by the monarch to his gen- 
eral may be called almost affectionate in tone, and in one instance, 
when it seemed necessary to administer a reproof for an apparent 
disregard of instructions, the sting is removed by a prompt for- 
giveness and an expression of the utmost confidence. A transla- 
tion of this letter by the present writer will be found in Jour. 
Amer. Orient. Soc, xv. pp. 313, 314. The letters of Bel-ibni to 
his sovereign, while exhibiting all the respect due to the royal 
station and preserving all the forms of Oriental etiquette, are yet 
characterized by a certain soldier-like frankness and directness of 
speech ; and stamp the writer as a man earnest and capable in 
the discharge of his duties, self-reliant and thoroughly practical 
in all emergencies, and conscious that he both enjoyed and 
deserved the confidence of his friend and master. 

In the year 652 b. c. (Tiele, Babyl. Assyr. Geschichte, p. 377), 
Kudurru, Governor of Erech, reports to the King that he has 
received a message from Sin-tabni-ucur, Governor of Ur, stating 
that he has been summoned by Samas-sum-ukin, King of Baby- 
lon and brother of Sardanapallus, to join in his revolt against 
Assyria, and praying earnestly for reinforcements, which he 
(Kudurru) has forthwith despatched (K 545 V). In this letter 
Bel-ibni is mentioned, but it is impossible to make out the con- 

1 The third volume, just issued, contains seven letters of Bel-ibni, 
including a new one (K 597), hitherto unpublished. Harper has failed to 
see that K 1250 and K 1374 (see below, p. 136) belong to the same group. 
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text owing to the mutilation of the tablet. The text is published 
in Winckler's Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, ii. p. 55. 

In the year 650 b. c. (Tiele, op. cit., p. 381), Bel-ibni was 
appointed governor of the Mdt Tdmti™, the district lying along 
the Persian Gulf (K 812 ; S. A. Smith, Asurb., ii. p. 49), and in 
the same year writes to the King that he has forwarded to the 
Assyrian court Tammaritu, the fugitive King of Elam, recently 
deposed by Indabigas, together with his family and adherents 
who shared his flight (K 599 ; Smith, Asurb., p. 196). 

In the letter K 5062 (Winckler, op. cit., ii. p. 69), which is 
unfortunately so mutilated as to yield no connected sense, he 
mentions Tammaritu (obv. 11. 15, 17, 27, 30) and Nabu-bel-sumate 
(obv. 1. 31). The text K 1250 (Winckler, op. cit., ii. p. 59) is 
badly mutilated at the beginning and end, and the name of the 
writer is broken away ; its matter and style, however, together 
with a number of peculiar forms of expression, stamp it unmis- 
takably as the composition of Bel-ibni. A comparison of this 
text with K 13 leaves no doubt upon the subject. 1 " Before the 
troops of the lord of kings, my lord," he writes, " terror has 
entered (into Elam) like a ravaging disease" (11. 8-10). " When 

the troops of the lord of kings, my lord, enter Dur-ili they 

shall seize that vile wretch, accursed of the gods, Nabu-bel-snmate, 
and the villains who are with him, give them to the lord of kings, 
my lord, release all the Assyrians he holds captive, and send him 
to the lord of kings, my lord. When that vile wretch, accursed 
of the gods, Nabu-bel-sumate, revolted some four years ago, he 
bound with fetters, hand (literally 'side'^1 and foot, Belsunu, my 
eldest brother, a servant of the lord of kings, my lord, (and) cast 
him into prison" (11. 11-25). 

A Belsunu, Governor of Khindana, was eponym about the 
year 648 b. c. (Tiele, p. 389), but whether he was the brother of 
Bel-ibni is uncertain. If the revolt of Nabu-bel-sumate be cor- 
rectly placed in 651 b. c. (Tiele, p. 381), this letter must have been 
written in the year 647. 

Like the preceding text, K 1374 (Winckler's Sammlung von 
Keilschrifttexten, ii. pp. 20, 21) is badly mutilated, and the name 
of the writer is broken off. But a comparison of what remains 
of the introduction with other letters of Bel-ibnl clearly shows 
that this text proceeds from the same writer. We find also (obv. 
11. 1, 8 ; rev. 11. 15, 18, 20, 21, 25) the king referred to as "lord 
of kings, my lord," an expression peculiar to the style of Bel-ibni. 
He states (obv. 11. 17, 18) that all Elam has revolted against 
King Ummakhaldas (Ummanaldas) ; a mentions, among other 
persons, Umkhuluma (rev. 1. 3) and Nabu-bel-sumate (rev. 1. 6); 

1 Compare, e. k- K 1250, 8-10 with K 13, 16-18 ; K 1250, 11-16 with K 
13, 41-43. Note also the epithet sikipti Bel applied to Nabu-bel-sumate, 
K 1250, 14, 22-3; K 13, 39, and the use of the expression bel sarrQ,ni, 
beliia, which characterizes all the letters of Bel-ibni. 

2 this may refer to the rebellion of Umbakhabu'a mentioned Asurb., 
v. 16-17. 
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and refers to the messengers of Samas-sum-ukln, the rebellious 
brother of Sardanapallus (rev. 1. 7). Towards the close of the 
letter (rev. 11. 17 ff.) he complains that though he has several 
times applied for horses, which are very much needed, he has 
been unable to obtain them. 

The following letter from Bel-ibnl to the king (K 524) is pub- 
lished, with transliteration, translation, and commentary, in S. A. 
Smith's Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, ii. pp. 54-58, to which are 
appended additional notes and corrections by Pinches (pp. 78-78), 
and by Strassmaier (pp. 87-88). Those points in which the trans- 
lation offered below differs from that of Smith and his learned 
collaborators will be noticed in the philological notes. 

The account given of the dealings of Nadan with Nabu-bel- 
snmate, and the recommendation of summary punishment in case 
of any attempt to continue the intercourse, would seem to indi- 
cate that the revolt of the Chaldean prince had already been 
effected ; while the flight from Elam of Suma, the nephew of 
Tammaritu, points to the brief reign of Indabigas. It is probable 
that Suma, unable, perhaps on account of the illness referred to 
in the letter, to accompany his uncle when the latter, deposed by 
Indabigas, escaped to Babylonia, made his way to the border as 
best he could, and was received by Bel-ibni as related in the let- 
ter, which, if this conjecture be correct, should be referred to the 
year 650 b. c. The text may be translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bel-ibni ! May Asur, 
Sanias, and Marduk decree length of days, health of mind and body, for 
the lord of kings, my lord ! 

Suma, the son of Sum-iddina, son of Grakhal — son of Tammaritu's 
sister — fleeing from Elam, reached the (country of the) Dakkha. I 
took him under my protection and transferred him from the Dakkha 
(hither). He is ill. As soon as he completely recovers his health, I 
shall send him to the king, my lord. 

A messenger has come to him (with the news) that Nadan and the 
Pukudeans of Til. . . .* had a meeting with Nabu-bel-sumate at the city 
of Targibati, and they took a mutual oath to this effect : "According to 
agreement we shall send you whatever news we may hear." To bind 
the bargain(?) they purchased from him fifty head of cattle, and also 
said to him: "Our sheep shall come and graze in the pasture}?), among 
the Ubanateans, in order that you may have confidence in us." Now 
(I should advise that) a messenger of my lord the king come, and give 
Nadan plainly to understand as follows : If thou sendest anything to 
Elam for sale, or if a single sheep gets over to the Elamite pasture (?), 
I will not let thee live." The king my lord may thoroughly rely upon 
my report. 

■Apparently a compound name like Til-Khumba ; cf. Delitzsch, 
Paradies, pp. 323, 325. 
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ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana bel Sarrdni beliia ^ardiika Bel-ibni ! 

3 ASur, SamaS, u Marduk *ardku time tub libbi'' u tub Siri Sa 
bel Sarrdni 'beliia liqb-tib ! 

Sumd 7 mdrusu Sa Sum-iddina, mdr Gaxal — s mdr axdtiSu Sa 
Tamrnariti — "ultu mdt Elamti ki "ixliqu adi Daxxa' "ittalka. 
TTltu Daxxa 1 "qdtsu ki apbata, "ultebirdsu. 

Marup. li Adi zimeSu maid "'ipdbatu, anasarri "beliia aSapa- 
rdSu. " Apil Sipri ibdsu Sa Naddn "u Paqildu, (Rev.) "sa ina dl 

Til\_ ], ''"ana pdn JVabU-bel-Sumdte "ana dl Targlbdti ittalktl. 

"Sitmu Hi ana axdmeS "hiltehi, umrna : " Ki adi "temu mala 
niSem-A, ^niSapardka." U, ana "idatHtu, alpe l kit "ana kasp i 
ina qdtiSu itabkilni. J8 V iqtqbtini-Su timma : 2 °" Immereni lilli- 
kUni-ma, *°ina libbi . ° m Ubddnat sy ina sddu likulU, ina libbi 
3% ana muxxini tardxup." 

33 Jinn d ! Apil Sipri Sa Sarri beliia "lillikd-ma, ina birit 3 Hni Sa 
Naddn Mmandid 3 "umma : " Ki manma ana maxiri "ana mdt 
Elamti taltapra, 38 w iSten imineru 3, ana sddu Sa mdt Elamti 
io ipterku, (Edge) "ul uballatka." 

Dibbe ka'dmdntitu "ana sarri beliia altapra. 



K 13. 

This letter is published in Assyrian transcription in the first 
edition of The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv 
(pi. 52, no. 2), and in the original cursive Babylonian character 
in the second edition of that work (pi. 45, no. 2). Lines 1-13 
are published with transliteration and translation in George 
Smith's History of Assurbanipal, pp. 197 ff. 

The situation would seem to have been as follows : Tammaritu, 
king of Elam, having been dethroned in the year 650 b. c. by 
Indabigas, who made himself king in his stead, made his escape 
to the coast of the Persian Gulf, accompanied by his family and 
adherents, among whom were included many high officers of state. 
Embarking there, he reached the Babylonian shore, whence the 
whole party was forwarded to the Assyrian court by Bel-ibni, who 
had been i-ecently appointed governor of the Gulf District. (See 
above, p. 137.) On being admitted to an audience with the Assy- 
rian monarch, Tammaritu humiliated himself before him, and 
besought his aid in recovering his lost kingdom. (Tiele, pp. 380, 
381.) In the meantime Nabu-bel-sumate, grandson of the Chal- 
dean king of Babylon, Merodach-baladan, had thrown off ihe 
authority of Assyria and withdrawn to Elam, taking with him as 
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captives certain Assyrians who had been detailed, ostensibly to 
aid in the defense of his dominions, but in reality, doubtless, to 
protect Assyrian interests there. Sardanapallus demanded the 
release of the prisoners and the surrender of Nabu-bel-sumate, 
the perpetrator of the outrage, threatening, in case of a refusal 
to comply with his demand, to invade Elam, depose Indabigas, 
and place Tammaritu on the throne. Before this message reached 
its destination, however, the Elamite monarch had been deposed by 
a revolution, and Ummanaldas made king in his stead (Asurb., 
iv. 114, 115 ; Cyl. B. vii. 71-87; Cyl. C. vii. 88-115 ; K. £., ii. 
pp. 266 ff.). The latter would seem, according to our report (11. 
23-31), to have been inclined to accept the terms of the king of 
Assyria, but to have lacked the power. Elam was accordingly 
invaded, and Ummanaldas, unable to make effective resistance, 
abandoned his capital, Madaktu, and took refuge in the moun- 
tains, leaving the way clear for his rival Tammaritu, who was, 
with little or no resistance, established on the throne as a vassal 
of Assyria {Asurb., iv. 110-v. 22). But the new king, proving 
ungrateful and rebellious, was soon deposed ; Elam was again 
invaded ; and the troops of Sardanapallus, after ravaging the 
country, returned home laden with spoil (Asurb., v. 23-62). 
Ummanaldas now quietly resumed his kingdom, but was not 
long allowed to remain undisturbed. Sardanapallus again made 
preparation for an invasion, and Ummanaldas, on the approach 
of the invading forces, once more left Madaktu, and endeavored 
to make head against his enemies in the regions beyond the river 
Id'id'e (Asurb., v. 66-75). It is to this juncture of affairs that 
the report refers. It may be translated as follows : 

Translation. 

To the lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bel-ibni ! May Asur, 
§amas, and Marduk grant health of mind and body, long life, and a 
lengthy reign to the lord of kings, my lord ! 

The news from pjlam is as follows : Ummakhaldas, the former king, 
who fled, but returned again and seated himself upon the throne, has 
become alarmed and left the city of Madaktu. His mother, his wife, 
his sons, and all his family having removed, he crossed the river Ulasus, 
and went southward (?) to Talakh. The N&gir Ummansimas, Undadu 
the Zilliru, and all his partisans have gone in the direction of Sukha- 
risungur, now saying : " We will dwell in the Khukhan country," and 
now again "in Kha'adalu." 1 

All these parts are in terror ; for the troops of the lord of kings, my 
lord, have brought panic into Elam, and spread abroad calamity like a 
plague. When need came upon their land, the whole country fell 
away from their side. All the Dakkhadeans and the Sallukkeans are in 

1 In their irresolution they were unable to form a decided and consist- 
ent plan. 
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a state of revolt, saying : " Why did ye slay Umkhuluma ? " When 
Ummakhaldas entered Madaktu, calling together all his partisans, he 
upbraided them as follows : "Did I not say to you before I fled that I 
wished to seize Nabu-bel-sumate and give,,him up to the king of 
Assyria, in order that he might not send his troops against us ? You 
heard me, and can bear witness to my words." 

Now, if it please the lord of kings, my lord, let me (privately) convey 
the royal signet to Ummakhaldas, with reference to the capture of 
Nabu-bel-sumate. I shall send it to Ummakhaldas as a guarantee (?). 
If my lord the king should think, They are ... I shall send my 
message to them for a guarantee (?), (I would suggest that) when 
the royal messenger reaches them accompanied by an escort of 
troops, that accursed scoundrel Nabu-bel-sumate will hear of it, and, 
paying a ransom to the nobles, will buy himself off. If the gods of the 
lord of kings, my lord, would only bestir themselves, they would catch 
him with his bow unstrung, and send him to the lord of kings, my lord- 

They collect all the tax corn (?) in Elam, and, putting it in charge of 
the sarnuppu} they live on it. As long as Umkhuluma was alive, 
Nabu-bel-sumate, on receiving his share, would lavish it upon his par- 
tisans. This tax corn (?), in charge of the sarnvppu, they levy from 
Talakh as far as Rade, and throughout the country of Salluk. Now, 
Nabu-bel-sumate, and Niskhur-bel, his major-domo, whenever they catch 
a sarnuppu, seize him, saying: "Whenever you applied to Umkhu- 
luma for our provisions, he used to give them to you. You have slain 
the people of our house with famine. You shall straightway restore to 
us our stolen provisions, at the rate of ten bar for one qa." (?) They 
withhold it from Ummakhaldas, and, though he has applied (?) for it 
repeatedly, he cannot get it from them. Whenever I hear anything 
which the lord of kings, my lord, would wish to hear, 

The few remaining lines are too badly mutilated for translation. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION'. 

'[Ana bel sarrdni, belijia, ardtika Bel-ibni ! 

\Asur, Samas, u Marduk] ttibi libbi, ttXbi slri, 3 [ardku time], 
labdr pale ana bel sarrdni, 'beliia, liqiMf Temu sa mat Elamti: 

6 Urnmaxalddsu, sarru maxr-d sa ixliqa Httird-ma ina kussi 
dsibu, 7 M iplaxu, dl Maddkti undeser. 8 Ummusu, assatsu, md- 
resu, u qinndsu gabbi °ki ikmis-d, ndr UWa, ana supdl sdru, 
"etebir, ana dl Talax ittalka. Ndgiru " Ummansimas, Undadu 
zilliru, "u bel tdbdtesu, mala ibdsH, "ittalM pdnisunu ana dl 
Suxarisungur "sakntf,. Iqdbtf, ummaki: "Ina Xuxdn," lb u ki 
" Ina dl Xa'dddlu nussab." 



1 An Elamite official title. 
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"Agd gabbi ina puluxti, Sa emuqu sa bel "sarrdni beliia 
mdt Elamti Mrna de'i xurruru 1B marusti iparrH, puluxti ulte- 
ribil ; '"u, itti sunqu ina mdtisunu ittaskin, ™mdtsunu gabbi ina 
kutallisunu mussurat. ^DaxxadPiX'd, Sallukki'd gabbi ™sixil 
suwtitu, umma : " Mind-ma Urnxuluma 1 2S tadukd." 

Umu sa Ummaxalddsu ana dl Maddktu "erubu, bel tdbdtesu 
gabbi ki upaxxir, ~ h dini ittisunu iddebub, ummai ™"Ulagd'a 
amdt sa, adi Id axdliqu, "aqbdkttn-dsu, umma : "Ncibrt-bel-sumdte 
"lupbat-?)ia, ana sar mdt Assur luddin, "emilqesu ana muxxini 
Id isdparf — so Ta(1)tasmd , i>ini, ina muxxi amdtia "tattasizzd?" 
Ennd! ki 3i pdn bel Sarrdni, beliia, maxru, unqu sarri 33 ana muxxi 
pabdta JVabH-bel-sumdte %i ana pdn Ummaxalddsu lusebiluni-ma. 
* b Andku pasirdti ana Ummaxalddsu ""lusebilsu. Nindema sarru 
beliia iqdbi umma: ST " Sunu tullummd'u : sipirtd pasirdti '"ana 
pdnisunu asdpar." Ki apil sipri sa sarri beliia, ina qdt dikitu, 
"ana pdnisunu ittalka, sikipti Bel JVabH-bel-sumdte "isemi-ma, 
tapsuru ana rubesu igdmar-ma, "rdmdnsu itter. Nindema ildni 
sa bel sarrdni, beliia, "ippus&ma, ina qasti ramiti ipabatil-ma, 
ana "bel sarrdni, beliia, isaparilni-su. 

Se' sibsi "sa mdt Elamti gabbi upaxxartX-ma, ana pardsu "sa 
sarnuppu inamdinu' ina libbi baltd. " Ultu Urnxulumd' baltu, 
JVdbtl-bel-sumdte, "bdbsu ki igbatu, ana bel tdbdtesu iddur. "Se y 
agd sa sibsi, pardsu sa sarnuppu, "ultu dl Talax adi dl Bade u 
60 /Sallukki'd gabbi ittanassu. il Ennd ! Sarnuppi gabbi ki ilmuni, 
M Nabu-bel-sumdte u Nisxur-Bel rab bitisu ^ipabtil, umma : '■'Ana 
muxxi kurummdtini ana 64 Umxalumd' ki tuseHdd, kurummd- 
tani ^iddanakunilsu ; Nise bitini ina bubdtd ie tadilkd. Ennd ! 
ana i. qa. a. an. x. bar. a. an. "kuriimdtani sa ?nasd' tamdxa- 
rdni-ma ''Hanamdindndsu." Bti Ummaxalddsu M usazzilsu ; n- 
su ui-su ki use'idus, ""ina qdtisunu ul itersu. 

Ki amdt sa ana pibtitu "bel sarrdni, beliia, axtassu, ul kir- 

biku-ma " ul usasmu-. Kalbi rd'imu 63 

mala tallaka ana ekalli 64 bel sarrdni, beliia ana 

" Id isdkan. 

The fate of Nabu-bel-sumate is known to us from the historical 
inscriptions. Shortly after the events narrated above, Elam was 
overrun by the Assyrian troops, its ancient capital Susa was cap- 
tured and sacked, and, driven at length to despair, the gallant 
Chaldean and his armor-bearer slew each other to avoid falling 
alive into the hands of the implacable Assyrian monarch. 
Ummanaldas, who had taken refuge in the mountains, sent the 
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body of the rebel to Sardanapallus, who satisfied his vengeance 
by heaping insults upon the corpse of bis life-long enemy (Asurb., 
vii. 16-50). Thus ended the line of Merodach-baladan, which for 
three generations had offered a stubborn resistance to the might 
of the Assyrian empire. 

3. 

K10. 

Bel-ibni's nephew MusSzib-Marduk seems to have been regarded 
with special favor by King Sardanapallus, and, though nowhere 
qualified as manzaz pdni, had, as we are informed in a letter 
from the king to his general, always been honored with ready 
admission to the monarch's presence (B. A., i. p. 236, 11. 1, 8). 
Kudurru, the loyal governor of Erech, thus refers to him in a let- 
ter to the king : " Mus^zib-Marduk, sister's son of Bel-ibnf, who 
has several times presented himself before my lord the king on 
errands of Bel-ibni, has been entrusted with (this affair) by Bel- 
ibnt. The officers in charge of the gates inform him that these 
people are not well disposed towards my lord's house, and that it 
will not be well to let them come over here. They will give 
information to Elam in regard to the country of my lord the 
king ; and in case a famine should occur in Elam, will supply 
provisions there " (K 1066, Winckler's Sammlung von KeiUchrift- 
texten, ii. p. 38, 11. 20-30). Unfortunately, the name of the people 
about whom Mus6zib-Marduk thus reports is broken away, but 
they must have been a tribe living on Elamite territory near the 
Assyrian border. 

The following letter, K 10, is published in Pinches' Texts in 
the Babylonian Wedge- Writing, p. 6, and contains a report from 
Bel-ibnl to the king concerning a successful raid into Elam under 
command of Musezib-Marduk. 1 Lines 15-25 of the reverse, con- 
veying the latest news received from Elam, are published with 
transliteration and translation in George Smith's History of 
Assurbanipal, p. 248. Smith (p. 254) was inclined to identify 
TJmmanigas son of Amedirra with TJmmanigas son of Umba- 
dara, whose statue was conveyed to Assyria by Sardanapallus at 
the time of the sacking of Susa {Asurb., vi. 52); but this is 
hardly possible. The royal images removed from Susa would 
seem rather to have been those of the more ancient kings of 
Elam, and it is much more likely that TJmmanigas son of TJmba- 
dara was the monarch who, according to the Babylonian Chroni- 
cle (i. 9), ascended the throne in the year "742 b. c. 

Tiele's conjecture (Babyl.-Assyr. Geschichte, p. 399, n. 1) is 
much more probable. After the overthrow of Elam and the 
sacking of Susa, Ummanaldas continued for some time to rule 



1 Cf. Delitzsch, Koss&er, p. 46. 
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over his shattered kingdom, until finally, overthrown by a revolu- 
tion, he was captured by the successful rebels, sent to Assyria, 
and handed over to Sardanapallus, who treated him in a most 
humiliating manner. Along with other captive princes, he was 
harnessed to a car, and forced to draw it through the streets of 
Nineveh in the triumphal procession of his conqueror (Asurb., x. 
6 ff.). This revolution, so disastrous for the unfortunate TJmma- 
naldas, Tiele is inclined to identify with the revolt of Ummani- 
gas son of Amedirra, mentioned in the present text. It is 
«ntirely possible, however, that some other rebellion, not men- 
tioned in the historical inscriptions, is here recorded. The text 
may be translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the lord of kings, my lord, thy servant Bel-ibni ! 

May Asur, Samas, and Marduk bestow health of mind, health of body, 
length of days, long years of reign, upon the lord of kings, the king of 
the world, my lord ! 

When I left the Gulf District, I sent five hundred soldiers, servants 
of my lord the king, to the city of Sabdanu, with these orders : " Estab- 
lish a post (?) in Sabdanu, and make raids into Elam ; slay and take 
prisoners !" When they reached the city of Irgidu, a city lying two 
leagues this side of Susa, they slew Ammaladin, 1 Prince of Iasi'an, 2 
his two brothers, three of his uncles, two of his nephews, Dalan son of 
Adiadi'a, and two hundred free-born citizens— they had a long journey 
before them — and made one hundred and fifty prisoners. The authori- 
ties of Lakhiru and the people of Nugu', when they saw that my 
troops had got to their rear, becoming alarmed, sent a message, and 
entered into terms with Musezib-Marduk,'my sister's son, a servant of 
my lord the king, whom I had placed in command of the post {?), say- 
ing : "We will become subjects of the king of Assyria." So, assem- 
bling all their force, they marched with Musezib-Marduk into Elam 

3 They bring (?) the following report from Elam. Ummani- 

gas son of Amedirra has revolted against Ummakhaldas. Prom the 
river Khudkhud as far as the city of Kha'adanu the people have sided 
with him. Ummakhaldag has assembled his forces, and now they are 
encamped opposite each other on the banks of the river. Iqisa-aplu, 
whom I have sent to the palace, is well informed about them. Let him 
be questioned at the palace. 



1 This name recalls Ammuladi(n), sheikh of the Kedarenes, who was 
conquered by Sardanapallus in his campaign against Arabia (A Surb. , 
viii. 15). 

2 For the name of this district, cf. Delitzsch, Koss&er, p. 47, n. 1. In 
the Prism-inscription of Sennacherib (col. v. 1. 32), the region is called 
las'an, Assyrian s representing foreign s. 

3 The text is here too badly mutilated for translation. 
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ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

l Ana bel Sarrdni, beliia, arduka 2 Bel-ibni ! 

ASur, SamaS, u Marduk tubi libbi, *ttibi siri, ardku time, u 
lab&r *pale ana bel Sarrdni, Sar mdtdti, beliia Hiqisti ! 

t/mu Sa ultu mdt Tdmti m "upd? vc pdbe, arddni sa sarri beliia, 
''ana dl Cabddnu altapra, umma : 8 " Kddu ina dl Qabddnu uprd, 
u "tibdnu ina mdt Elamti tebd\ lo dikti dUkd u xubtu "xubtdnu." 
Ana muxxi dl Irgidu — "dlu SH n kasbu qaqqar ana axil agd 
"Sd dl SuSdn — ki itbil, Amrnaladin "nasiku sa IdSVdn, n 
axeSu, 16 iii axe abiSu, n mdre axiSu, Daldn "mdr Adiadfa, u 
iic mdre-bantiti "Sa dli idxlkil — qaqqar ina pdniSunu ™r-&qu — 
xubte cl "ixtabtUni. JVdsikdti *°Sd dl Laxiru u Nugu^, "ultu 
muxxi Sa emur-u-ma '"xiidldniia ana axiSunu ™ulli ittenibit 
"ki iplaxil, piSunu " , idda7i4nu, ade itti (Rev.) ' MuSezib-Mar- 
duk mdr axtdiia, ardu Sa [Sarri] 'beliia, Sa ina muxxi kd\du\ 
'apqidu, ippabtil umma : " Ard\dni\ l Su Sar mdt ASSur aninV 
qaStaSunu ''mala ibdM ki idkil, 'itti MuSezib-Marduk .... a-ni, 

''ina mdt Elamti it\Mni\ u, "qdtSunu ana lib[bi ] 

mes-Iwwm "UtadH tiSunu, l0 Sa ina qdt IqtSa-aplu ..... 

[MuSezib]- Marduk, ll ardu Sa Sarri beli\ia ~\ni "ina 

muxxi kd[du\ lz iqriddnu ti, li Sa usebilH\jti 

(?)ana Sarri beliia(?)al]tapra. 

lb Temu Sa mdt Elamti iqd(?)bil-ma "umma: — 

JJmmanigaS apil Amedirra 17 sixu ana muxxi VmmaxalddSu 
"et'epuS. Ultu ndr JEudxud "adi dl Xa'dddnu ittiSu 2 °ittaSizzil. 
VmmaxalddSu, "emtiqeSu ki upaxxir, "adit ina muxxi ndri ana 
tarpi "axames nadiX. 

Jqisa-aplu, "Sa ana Ekalli aSpura, tenSunu "xarip. Ina 
ekalli US'alSu. 

4. 

K 528. 

Urtaku, King of Elam, who ascended the throne in the year 
675 b. c, maintained friendly relations with Assyria during the 
lifetime of Esarhaddon ; and the latter's son and successor, Sarda- 
napallus, endeavored to preserve this state of affairs. When a 
famine broke out in Elam, the Assyrian monarch sent grain for 
the relief of the distressed people, protected those Elamites who 
had taken refuge on Assyrian territory, and restored them to their 
country when the long drought was over and the land was once 
more productive (JST. B., ii. p. 244). But Chaldean influence, 
ever hostile to Assyria, had become powerful at the court of Susa. 
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Urtaku allowed himself to be swayed by it, and, apparently with- 
out warning, marched against Babylon. Sardanapallus, though 
taken by surprise, lost no time in marching to the relief of the 
threatened city, signally defeated Urtaku, and compelled him to 
retire to Elam, where he soon after died. Among the Chaldeans 
who took part in this affair was Bel-iqisa, prince of Gambulu, a 
marshy district of southeastern Babylonia about the mouth of 
the river Uknu, the modern Karoon, 1 and bordering upon Elam. 
Bel-iqisa, who was an Assyrian subject, cast off his allegiance, 
and, crossing over into Elam, joined Urtaku and took part in his 
ill-fated expedition. In the following year he was accidentally 
killed (K. B., ii. p. 244, 11. 56-58). His son and successor, 
Dunanu, bitterly hostile to Assyria, allied himself with Teumman, 
the successor of Urtaku, and on the defeat and death of his 
Elamite ally, his land was ravaged, its inhabitants put to the 
sword, and he himself with all his family carried captive to 
Assyria. Here he was forced to take part in the conqueror's 
triumphal entry into Nineveh, with the head of the slain Teum- 
man hanging to his neck, and was finally put to death with 
frightful tortures {Asurb., iv. 50 ff.; K. B., ii. pp. 254-256). 

Nabu-usabsf, the writer of the two letters translated below, 
was an Assyrian official of Erech in Southern Babylonia. He 
seems to have suffered severely from the revolt of Bel-iqisa, and 
his advice in regard to the reduction of Gambulu was doubtless 
in full accord with his personal feelings, which, indeed, he is at 
no pains to conceal. His letter which is published in The Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv., pi. 41, no. 2 (2d ed.), 
may be translated as follows : 2 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king of the world, my lord, thy servant Nabu-usabsi ! 

May Erech and E-anna bless the king of the world, my lord ! I 
pray daily to Istar of Erech and to Nana for the life of the king, 
my lord. 

The king, my lord, has sent me (this message) : " Put troops on the 
march, and send them against Grambulu." (Now) the gods of the king, 
my lord, know well that since Bel-iqisa revolted from my lord the 
king, and went to Elam, destroyed my father's house, and came to slay 
my brother, daily 3 "With regard to what the king, my lord, has 

1 See Haupt, Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 114, p. 111b. 
The river of Balakhshan referred to by Ibn Batutah in the passage 
quoted by Prof. Haupt is, according to Haupt, the Koktcha (i. e. " Blue 

River," ^Ia- ^y£~), a tributary of the Oxus (Amoo-Darya). 

2 This text is also published, with transliteration, translation, and 
notes, by Pinches in TSBA., vi. pp. 228 ff. 

8 For the next five lines the text is almost entirely obliterated, but 
probably contained the statement that the writer prays daily for revenge 
upon those who have thus injured him. 

vol. xviii. 10 
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sent (to command), I will go and carry out the behest of my lord the 
king. In case (however) the inhabitants of Grambulu will not become 
submissive by these means, (then) if it be agreeable to my lord the 
king, let an envoy of my lord the king come ; let us assemble all Baby- 
lonia ; and let us go with him, win back the country, and give it to my 
lord the king. 

I send (my advice) to my lord the king, let my lord the king do as he 
pleases. Preserve this letter. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana sar mdtdti, beliia, "arduka JVabH-uSabsi ! 

8 TTruk u E-anna 'ana Sar mdtdti, beliia, likrubu ! 

6 tTmussu IStar Uruk °u JVdnd ana baldt napSdte 7 Sa sarri 
beliia ugallu ! 

Sa Sarru beluga "iSpura, umma : " JEPldnu "tuSapbat-ma, ana 
muxxi dl QambiXlu l °tasdpar." Ildni sa sarri beliia "M idu ki 
ultu muxxi "sa Bel-iqiSa ina qdt sarri beliia ' s ikkiru, mdt Elumti 
ildudd-ma, "bit abiia ixpil, u ina pdni li ddku Sa axiia illiku, 

"dmussu Samas Id u [lines 17-20 are broken away] 

(Rev.) il Ennd ! sa sarru beWa iS\purdni\ "attallak u naspartu 
"sa Sarri beliia uSal[lam]. "TmmatSma libbii agd "dSib ina dl 
Gambulu w ul ibalu, ki pdni "Sarri beliia rnaxru, apil Sipri ''"Sa 
Sarri beliia lillikd-ma "mdt Akkadi gabbi nipxur-ma, "ittiSu 
nillik-ma, mdti 31 nuterd-ma ana Sarri beliia "niddin. 

Ana sarri beliia "'altapra, Sarru beWa, 3i ki Sa iWu 3i lipus. 
JEgirtu annitu u$ri. 



K 79. 

The following letter, also from Nabu-usabsl, is published in 
The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv., pi. 46, no. 
3 (2d ed.), and is translated by Pinches in Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, vi. pp. 239 ff. It contains an 
account of the practices of a certain Pir'i-Bel and his father 
Bel-et£r, who seem to have been Chaldean conspirators, engaged 
in fomenting strife between Elam and Assyria. A Bel-etSr, son 
of Nabu-sum-er§s, was carried captive to Nineveh with Dunanu, 
prince of Gambulu, and he and his brother Nabu\-na'id were there 
forced to desecrate the bones of their father, who had been 
largely instrumental in inducing TJrtaku to commence hostilities 
against Babylonia (K. B., ii. p. 258, 11. 84-91). If this was the 
Bel-ttSr mentioned by Nabti-usabsi, the source of his enmity to 
Assyria may be readily understood, and, in this case, the letter 
must be referred to a later date than the preceding one (K 528). 
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On the other hand, it is quite possible that the similarity of 
names is merely a coincidence, and the events here narrated may 
Lave preceded the revolt of Bel-iqisa and the invasion of TJrtaku. 
Kudnrru, who is mentioned below, was doubtless the governor of 
Erech referred to above in connection with Bel-ibnf. The letter 
may be rendered as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king of the world, my lord, thy servant Nabu-usabsi ! 

May Erech and E-anna be gracious to the king of the world, my lord ! 
I pray daily to Istar of Erech and to Nana for the life of my lord 
the king. 

Pir'i-Bel, son of Bel-eter, with his father, having gone forth to Elam 
some ten years ago, came from Elam to Babylonia with his father. 
Having come (hither), they practiced in Erech all that was evil towards 
Assyria. Having subsequently retired to Elam, his father, Bel-eter, 
died in Elam, and he in the month of Marcheshvan, having brought 

letters to me and to the governor, we sent(?) the letters which 

he brought by Daru-sarru to (?) 1 If he tell the king, 

my lord, "I am come from Elam," let not the king, my lord, believe 
him. From the month of Marcheshvan, when we sent to my lord the 
king the letters he brought, until the present time he has not been to 
Elam. Should the king, my lord, desire confirmation of these words, 
Idu'a, the servant of Kudurru, who (brought ?) to Erech these reports 

about him(?) 2 let these men tell my lord the king how these 

treasonable letters were written, and if my lord the king does not 
understand about these letters which we sent in Marcheshvan to my 
lord the king by Daru-sarru, let my lord the king question Daru-sarru 
the satellite. I send to my lord in order that he may be informed. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sar mdtdte, beliia, 'arduka NaM-usabM ! 

' Uruk u E-anna ana sar mdtdte beliia likrub-d ! 

tfmussu "IStar, Uruk, u Nand °ana baldt napsdte sa sarri 
beliid-ma 1 upalli ! 

Pirn-Bel, apilSu sa Bel-etgr, s sandte agd x ultu bid ana 'mdt 
Elamti SU u abisu Hpu, "ultu mdt Elamti ana mdt Akkadi 
"illikdni, M u abisu. "Ei illiMni, mimma sa ana "muxxi mdt 
ASSur biSu ina Uruk "StepM. Arkdnis, ana mdt Elamti ,b ki 
ixxisti, Bel-eUr abusu "ina mdt Elamti mitu, "u M ina libbi 



1 The text is here completely broken away. The translation is 
resumed at line 10 of the reverse. 
8 The text is here very uncertain. 
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AraxSdmna Sipireti "ana pdniia u ana pdni "paxdti ki 

iSSd, Si[pire\ti ™[sa iSSfd' ina qdt Ddru-\Sarru\ [From 

obverse 1. 20 to reverse 1. 7, the text is destroyed] (Rev.) 

7 enna isten qallu Sa HttiSu ana Uruk ilta 

'Mdnd&ma ana Sarri beliia iqdbi, l "umma : " TJltu mdt JSlamti 
attalka," "sarru belu'a la iqdpsu. TJltu bid ina Araxsdmna 
"Sipirdti isSd-ma ana sarri beliia "nuSebila adi sa enna ana mdt 
Elamli "ul ixxis. Ki sarru belu , a xardpu "Sa dibbe agd pibu, 
ana Idifa " 'qallu sa Kudurra sa ana TTruk "dibbesu (?) agd 

idatsu* 19 Sunuti-ma sipire'ti "agd sa Sdrdte, ki sa Satrd 

"ana sarri beliia liqbu, u ki aa sa sipire'ti agd, sa ina libbi Arax- 
sdmna ™ina qdt Ddru-sarru ana sarri beliia "nusebila, sarru 
beluga Id xassu, 2S Ddru-sarru mutir-putu Sarru "belu'a US'al. 
Ana Sarri beliia "altapra, sarru belu'a lu idi. 

Another letter from Nabu-usabsl to the king (K 514) is pub- 
lished, with transliteration, translation, commentary, and addi- 
tional notes, by Pinches, in S. A. Smith's JTeilschrifttexte Asur- 
banipals, iii. pp. 59-62, 105, 106 ; compare also Bezold's Cat. of 
the K Collection, p. 120. The mutilation of lines 14-17 some- 
what obscures the sense ; but the latter refers chiefly to horses — 
some of which appear to have been presented to the goddess 
Istar of Erech by the King of Elam — purchased for the king of 
Assyria by Nabu-usabst, who promises to forward vouchers for 
the expense incurred. 

6. 
K 



K 824 is published with transliteration, translation, and com- 
mentary in S. A. Smith's Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, ii. pp. 
63-67. Sin-tabnl-ucur (" Sin protect my offspring"), to whom it 
is addressed, was the son of Ningal-iddina ("Ningal has given"), 
and was governor of Ur, in Southern Babylonia, during the rebel- 
lion of Samas-sum-uktn, king of Babylon and brother of Sarda- 
napallus. Kudurru, governor of Erech, writes to King Sardana- 
pallus that he has received a message from Sin-tabni-ucur to the 
effect that an emissary of &amas-sum-ukln, engaged in dissemi- 
nating revolution through the country, has approached him with 
the view of engaging him in the treasonable design ; that a por- 
tion of the district under his authority has already revolted ; and 
that unless reinforcements be promptly sent he has the gravest 
fears for the result. Kudurru, in answer to this urgent appeal, 

* The text of line 18, and of the opening words of line 19, is very 
uncertain. See Part II. 
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has sent a force to his assistance (K 5457 ; Winckler, Sammlung 
von ICeilschrifttexten, ii. p. 55, 11. 6 ff.). According to Geo. Smith 
(Hist, of Assurbanipal, p. 201), followed by Tiele (Bab.-Assyr. 
Gesch., pp. 377, 381), Sin-tabni-ucur, unable to hold out until the 
arrival of these reinforcements, was constrained against his will 
to join the rebels. 

The evidence that he did so, however, is by no means conclu- 
sive. His name is mentioned, it is true, in connection with that 
of Samas-sum-ukin in two extracts from so-called omen-tablets 
published in Geo. Smith's work (pp. 184, 185); but the context is 
in both instances obscure, owing to mutilation of the text, and 
his participation in the rebellion, of which there is no other evi- 
dence, is merely an inference derived from the juxtaposition of 
the two names. Both these tablets would seem, however, to 
belong to the class of texts so ably illustrated in Knudtzon's 
Gebete an den Sonnengott, containing requests for information 
addressed to the oracles of the gods. It was by no means 
unusual to consult the oracle in this way with reference to an 
official, especially when recently appointed, or when about to be 
entrusted with some important commission ; and several instances 
are given in Knudtzon's work (cf. e. g. nos. 67, 112, 114, 115). 
Now the first of the above mentioned tablets (K 4696), dated in 
the month of Ab, 651 b. c, contains the words, " Sin-tabni-ucur, 
son of Ningal-iddina, who has been appointed governor of Ur" 
(literally, "over Ur"), which would seem to indicate that his 
appointment was recent ; while in the second (K 28), dated in the 
preceding month of Tammuz, his name occurs without mention 
of Ur. It seems likely, therefore, that he was appointed gover- 
nor of IJr in the month of Ab, 651, and that both tablets contain 
inquiries, addressed to the oracle, with reference to his probable 
conduct towards Samas-sum-ukin, who was at that time in open 
rebellion. Unfortunately, both texts are badly mutilated, and 
only portions of them are published ; but, in the absence of other 
evidence, the participation of Sin-tabni-ucur in the great revolt 
can hardly be regarded as an established fact. 

The letter here translated (K 824) was probably written some 
time before these events. Ummanigas, mentioned in it as one of 
the calumniators of Sin-tabni-ucur, was one of the three sons of 
Urtaku who took refuge at the Assyrian court when their father 
was dethroned and murdered by his brother Teumman. With 
the aid of Assyrian troops furnished by Sardanapallus, he defeated 
Teumman, who was slain in the battle, and Ummanigas thus be- 
came king of Elam ; but he was subsequently so ungrateful as to 
ally himself with Samas-sum-ukin. In 65 1 or 650 B. c, he was, in his 
turn, deposed and slain by his brother Tammaritu, who after a 
brief reign was, in the year 650 b. c, deposed by Indabigas, and 
with difficulty made his escape to Babylonia, whence, as already 
narrated, he was sent on to Assyria by Bel-ibni, governor of the 
Gulf District. It was probably while residing at the Assyrian 
oourt, or at least prior to his alliance with the rebellious brother 
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of Sardanapallus, that he endeavored to cast suspicion on the loy- 
alty of Sin-tabni-ucur. His accusations were not listened to by 
the king, who expresses the highest regard for, and the utmost 
confidence in, the integrity of his servant. The text may be 
translated as follows : 



TRANSLATION". 

Message of the King to Sin-tabni-ucur. It is well with me ; may thy 
heart be of good cheer ! 

With reference to thy message about Sin-sarra-ucur, how could he 
speak evil words of thee, and I listen to them ? Since Samas perverted 
his understanding, 1 and Ummanigas slandered thee before me, they 
have sought thy death, but Asur my god withholds me (from that), and 
not willingly could I have put to death my servant and the support of 
my father's house. No ! — for thou wouldst (be willing to) perish along 
with thy lord's house — (never) could T consent to that. He and Umma- 
nigas have plotted thy destruction, but because I know thy loyalty I 
have conferred even greater favor (than before) upon thee ; is it not 
so ? These two years thou hast not brought foe and need upon thy 
lord's house. 2 What could they say against a servant who loves his 
lord's house, that I could believe ? And with regard to the service 
which thou and thy brother Assyrians have rendered, about which 
thou sendest (word), all that (?) ye have done, the guard for me which 

ye have kept 3 and this which is most honorable in my 

sight, and a favor which I shall requite to thee till (the times of our) 
children's children. 

ACCENTED TEANSLITEKATION. 

'Amdt Sarri ana Sin-tabm-npur ! 

'Sulmu idsi, libbaka "M tdbka ! 

A Jna muxxi Sin-Sarra-upur "sa taSpur, mindrna dibbeka 'Msutu 
iqabd-ma 7 u andku asemis? 

"Istu Samas libbasu issuxa "u Ummanigas garpeka "ina pdniia 
ekulu, ana n ddki iddinuka. " U ASur ilaniid "urdqani-ma 
li suxdH-ma arda'a "u isdu Sa bit abiia "Id aduku. " HI— ina 
libbi sa itti "bit belika "qatdta (.Rev.) "Mmur agd. M u 
* l Ummanigas ana muxxi ™ddkika ilmu, "u, ina libbi sa kenuika 
"idd, uttir remu "askundka — idn-A ? 



1 The meaning is that he must be out of his senses to make such 
accusations. 

2 Although in that time he had ample opportunity to do so. 

3 Text mutilated. 
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"SanUa agd sandte "nakru. u bubilti "ina muxxi bit belika "ul 
tasdud. Mind 3 °iqabHm-ma ina muxxi "ardi sa bit belisu 
irdmu "u andku aqipu 1 ? 

" IT ina muxxi dulla sa atta u "ASsurd axeka Sb tepusd\ sa tas- 
pur, "ban sa tepuSd\ "mappartd'a sa tappu\rd , ~\. S8 ab. an. an. 

, (Edge) 39 m mf, ga agd, sa ina pdniia bantt, u tdbdte "sa 

utdrdka ana libbi sa ana mdr mdre. 



K 469. 

This letter, published in Harper's Letters of the K Collection, 
No. 138, carries us back to an earlier period than those treated 
above. The writer, Sa-Asur-dubbu, was governor of the impor- 
tant city and district of Tuskhan, on the easterly course of the 
northwestern bend of the Tigris, which had been a possession of 
Assyria since at least 880 b. c, and in all probability much earlier 
(Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geseh., pp. 180, 181). In 707 b. c, the six- 
teenth year of the reign of Sargon, the conqueror of Samaria, 
Sa-Asur-dubbu gave his name to the year as Eponym, a fact 
which marks him as a magnate of the highest order (K. B., i. pp. 
207, 214). In another letter (K 1067 ; "Harper, No. 139), which 
is unfortunately so mutilated that the context cannot be made 
out with certainty, he mentions the city of Penza, the king of 
the Armenian district Urartu, and a certain Khutesub. The 
latter, for whose name the reading Bagtisub is with great prob- 
ability suggested by the Rev. C. H. W. Johns (PSBA., xvii. p. 
234), appears in Harper's work (No. 215=K 1037) as the author 
of a report, also badly mutilated, with reference to the neigh- 
boring countries of Urartu, Man, and Zikirtu, against which 
king Sargon (reigned 722-705 b. c.) waged successful wars iu 
715-714 b. c. 

In the letter here translated (K 469), Sa-Asur-dubbu gives, with 
military terseness, an account of a treacherous attack made upon 
a small party of his soldiers by a certain native of Supria, a 
district which apparently lay near Tuskhan, in the corner formed 
by the northwestern Tigris, where it turns its course eastward 
(cf. Knudtzon's Qebete an den Sonnengott, ii. p. 151). 

The city of Dur-Sarruktn, or " Sargonsburg," mentioned in line 
20 of the reverse, and for which the timber mentioned in line 17 
was probably required, was founded, after a long cherished plan, 
by the great king whose name it commemorates, and completed in 
the latter years of his reign. On the 22 d of Tishri (September), 
707, in the eponymy of Sa-Asur-dubbu, the images of the gods 
were carried through its streets in solemn procession, and estab- 
lished in their temples, and in April of the following year the 
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king formally took up his residence in his new capital. One year 
later (10b), he fell by the hand of an assassin (Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. 
Gesch., p. 248). The site of Dur-Sarrukln, occupied by the mod- 
ern village of Khorsabad, was explored in the years 1843-1844 
by the French consul at Mosul, Emile Botta, who discovered the 
palace of Sargon, with a wealth of sculptures and inscriptions 
which were conveyed to Paris, and now form part of the Louvre 
collection. The letter of Sa-Asur-dubbu may be rendered as 
follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Sa-Asur-dubbu ! A hearty greet- 
ing to the king, my lord ! Greeting to the fortresses, to the country 
of the king my lord ! 

I sent two of my officers, accompanied by six men and provided with 
a warrant, after some deserters who were in the city of Penza. Two 
chiefs of battalion went along with them. The soldiers took down 
rations, of which they partook (en route). The brother of the Suprian, 
having shared their meal with them, they set out and travelled along 
together. The Suprian had laid an ambush beforehand, (but) the two 
officers, with the six soldiers, got out (of it, and) rescued both the 
chiefs of battalion. I sent word to them, " Establish (there) a military 
post." I shall make an investigation, (and) if they are in my country 
I shall lay hands on the rascals. I went and brought up troops into 
the fortress. Let the king, my lord, send orders that the Taziru and 
the Itu of my lord the king, who have appointed their deputies here, 
may come (themselves) and stand guard with me, until they get this 
timber away. The king, my lord, shall decide. My men are doing 
duty in Dur-Sarrukin, (but) the cavalry are here with me. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana sarri, beliia, "arduka Sa-Asur-dubbu ! 

'IM sulmu ana sarri, 'beliia, adannis! 

h Sulmu ana dl birdt, °ana mdti sa sarri beliia ! 

'ii reseia, vi pdbe 'issisunu, kunukku ina qdtisunu, "ina 
muxxi xalqdte, sa ina dl Penzd "assaparsunu. n rabe-qipir 
"issisunu ittallaku. "Qdbe usseridHni ' % akdle, ina libbi etaklu- 
"AxuSu Sa Supri'd "issisunu ina libbi "etakla. Qa . . . . ni 
axis "ittupdni, "ittalkuni. ™SuprVd "subtu ina pdndtu 
"ussesibu. (Rev.) 'n reseia Htti vi pdbe ittapu, "rabe-qipiria 
'kilale ussesibu. "Assapardsanu ' subat pdbe "rammi '. Md, as'al; 
, suiiima ina mdtiia sunu, addan "andku qdtd?a ina Mbsdti. 
'Attallak, pdbe ina "birtisu usseli'a. "Taziru, Itu'u "sa sarri 
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beliia, sa annakd" uqa'ib(ii?)*-ni saknUtisunu, "sarru belt 
lispura "UllikHni, issia ana "mapparti UzzizH, "adt guMre 
annilte "usepilni. Sarru belt >s Hdd. Gdbeia "[ind] dl Dilr-Sar- 
rukin "\dul\la ippuM, (Edge) "sa bithalldti sunu ina pdniia 
"izzazH. 



8. 

K 629. 

The worship of the god Nabu seems to have been introduced 
into Assyria from Babylonia, — where he was from early times 
the special divinity of the important city of Borsippa near Baby- 
lon, — during the reign of Ramman-nirari III. (812-783 B.C.), before 
which time the god would seem to have played no prominent part 
in the Assyrian pantheon. The annotated Eponym Canon records 
that in the year 787 the god Nabu made solemn entry into his 
"new temple" (K. B., i. p. 210), and this temple, situated in the 
city of Calah, where its ruins have been explored, bore, like its 
famous Babylonian prototype, the name of Ezida, " the true house." 
Upon two statues of Nabu found by W. K. Loftus in the temple 
at Calah, is an inscription (identical in both cases) stating that 
these statues were prepared by Bel-tarci-ilu-ma, governor of Calah 
and the adjoining district, as a votive offering " for the life of 
Ramman-nirart, king of Assyria, his lord, and Sammu-ramat, the 
lady of the palace, his lady," as also for his own welfare and that 
of his family (K. B., i. p. 192). 

Sammu-ramat, whose name recalls that of the mythical Semira- 
mis, 1 was either the wife or mother of the king ; and Tiele argues 
with great plausibility that this lady was a Babylonian princess, 
and that the introduction of the cult of Nabu into Assyria was 
owing to her influence (Tiele, Bab-Assyr. Gesch., pp. 207, 212). 
Once established, the worship of the god took firm root, and con- 
tinued to flourish down to the last days of the empire. 

Nabu-sum-iddina ("Nabu has given a name"), who, in the 
letter here presented describing a religious ceremony and solemn 
procession in honor of the god, styles himself the prefect of the 
temple of Nabu, appears to have lived in the reign of Esarhad- 
don ; and the prince to whom the letter is addressed was proba- 



* Harper's text reads here u-ka-ip-ni (i. e. uqd'ip, II. 1, of qdpu, at. 
£Vp), but the enclitic ni cannot be joined to the verb without a union 

vowel (cf. Del., Assyr. Oram., §79, 0), and in any case we should 
expect the modus relativus after the preceding sa. The insertion of u 
improves both the sense and the construction. For itu as an official 
title, see Delitzsch, Handw., p. 157a, and PSBA., May 1889, pi. iv. col. i. 
18 ; col. ii. 11. 
1 Cf. Beitr. zur Assyr., i. p. 323 below. 
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bly Sardanapallus, and was evidently the heir to the throne, 
since a wish is expressed for the long duration of his future reign. 
A letter to the king from the same writer, or from a person of 
the same name (K 1017 ; Harper, No. 66), is too badly mutilated 
to yield any connected sense, but mentions (rev. 11. 1, 2) the crown 
prince (mdr sarri rabii Sa bU-ridtite), and thenameof Sardanapal- 
lus, of which traces are preserved, is evidently to be restored 
before the title. 

Fourteen letters (Nos. 60-73) are published in Harper's work 
under the name of Nabu-sum-iddina. Of Nos. 72 (K 1272) and 
73 (K 5509) merely the opening words remain ; and the context 
of Nos. 67 (K 1050) and 70 (K 1070) is rendered unintelligible 
by the mutilation of the tablet. No. 66 has just been referred 
to, and all the rest are reports of the arrival of horses. 1 Whether 
the priest of Nabu and the writer about horses were identical is 
open to doubt. The formula of greeting is certainly the same in 
the letters of both persons, but it is not a very characteristic one. 
The invocation to Nabu and Marduk is common to many writers; 
precisely the same formula is found, for example, in the letter of 
Nabu-nacir (" Nabu protects ") to the king (Harper, No. 178=K 
482). 

The ceremonies attending the consecration of the couch of a 
god, referred to in the letter before us, are minutely described in 
a liturgical text (K 164 ; JBeitr. zur Assyr., ii. p. 635). After the 
appropriate offerings are presented, the officiating priestess puri- 
fies the feet of the divine image with a sprig of reed and a vessel 
of oil, approaches (?) the bed three times, kisses the feet of the 
image, and retires and sits down. She then burns cedar wood 
dipped in wine, places before the image the heart of a sheep 
wrapped in a cloth, and offers libations. Aromatic woods are 
consecrated and burnt, further libations and offerings are made, 
tables are spread for various divinities, and the ceremony con- 
cludes with a prayer for the king. This recalls Herodotus' 
description (i. 181) of the temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon, 
where it is stated that the chamber containing the couch of the' 
god, beside which stood a golden table, was at night occupied 
only by a woman supposed to be chosen by the god himself from 
all the women of the country. It would appear from the text 
before us that stables were attached to the temples for the accom- 
modation of horses used on ceremonial occasions, when a spec- 
ially appointed charioteer officiated. The jar-bearers mentioned 
probably carried holy water for lustral purposes and wine for 
libations. 

The letter of Nabu-sum-iddina (K 629=Harper, No. 65) may 
be thus translated : 



1 For translations of most of these, and of other letters upon the same 
subject, see Delitzsch in Beitr. zur Assyr., i. pp. 202-212 ; ii. pp. 44-55. 
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TRANSLATION. 

To the prince, my lord, thy servant Nabu-sum-iddina ! 

A hearty, hearty greeting to the prince, my lord ! May Nabu and 
Marduk bless the prince, my lord ! 

On the third day of the month of Iyyar the city of Calah will con- 
secrate the couch of Nabu, (and) the god will enter the bed-chamber. 
On the fourth (will take place) the return of Nabu. The prince my 
lord shall decide. I am the prefect of the house of Nabu thy god, 
(so) I (of course) shall go. 

At Calah the god will come forth from the palace enclosure (?), (and) 
from the palace enclosure (?) will go to the grove. A sacrifice will be 
offered. The charioteer of the gods, coming from the stable of the 
gods, will take the god forth, bring him back, and convey him within. 
This is the route of the procession. 

Of the jar-bearers, whoever has a sacrifice (to offer) will offer it. 
Whoever offers up one qa 1 of his food, may enter the house of Nabu. 
May they 2 perfectly execute the ordinances of the gods, to the life and 
health of the prince, my lord. What (commands) has the prince, my 
lord, to send me ? May Bel and Nabu, who granted help in the month 
of Shebat, guard the life of the prince, my lord. May they make thy 
sovereignty extend to the end of time. 



ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana mdr Sarri beliia, *arduka NabiX-Sum-iddina ! 

'Z4 Sulmu ana mdr Sarri beliia 4 adannis adanniS ! 

''Nabu', Marduk ana rndr sarri "beliia likrubti ! 

' Umu sdlsu Sa arax Ari dl Kalxi *ersu Sa Nabu takdrar. 
'Nabu ina bit erSi errab. 10 tfmu rebu tdrsu sa NabH. "Mdr 
sarri belt udd. 12am xazdnu sa bit NabfX 'Hluka andku, "lallik. 
Ina dl Kalxi "ilu ina libbi adri ekalli '"upd, Sa libbi adri ekalli 
"ana kiri illaka. "Nigu (Edge) "innepas. M [Ina] urti Sa ildni 
"mukil-asdte (Rev.) 'sa ildni-ma illak, *ilu usepd % u ussaxxar 
l uSerab. Su "etSqa illaka. " Nds-Sappdte, sa niqtisu HbdSuni, 
ippas. "Sa i qa akliSu uSeld, °ina bit NabU errab. "Parpe Sa 
ildni Sunu, "ana bull tit napsdte "Sa mdr Sarri beliia, "lusallimH 
UpuStt. "Minu Sa mdr Sarri ""belt isdpardni ? "Bel, NabU, Sa 
ina arax Sabdii "xamatta iSkununi, "napsdte Sa mdr Sarri 
(Edge) "beliia lippurd, "Sarrutka "'ana pat time luSdliku. 



1 A measure ; cf. p. 141, 1. 56. 

8 Those officiating at the ceremony. 
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K 547. 

The general tone of this letter, and the reference to the gods 
Bel and Nabu contained in it, would seem to favor the identifica- 
tion of the writer with the priest of Nabu who in the text last 
treated invokes the same deities in behalf of the prince. The 
title of the official to whom it is addressed is mutilated, and is 
here restored in accordance with the traces given in Harper's 
copy of the text, which is published in his Letters of the K Col- 
lection (No. 62). It is a courteous expression of the good wishes 
of the writer in connection, apparently, with some matter the 
nature of which is not stated, but was of course well known to 
the recipient. 

TBANSLATION. 

To the Secretary of State, my lord, thy servant Nabii-sum-iddina ! 
Greeting to my lord ! 

May Nabu and Marduk, Istar of Nineveh, Istar of Arbela, bless my 
lord ! May they keep thee whole ! May thy heart ever be of good 
cheer ! May Bel and Nabu establish prosperity in the homes of the 
people of Nineveh and prosperity with thee also. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

1 Ana [dupsar] m&ti ''beliia, arduka ' N'ab'd-sum-iddina ! 

i L , 0, sulmu ana beliia ! 

h NabiX u Marduk, "Istar sa Ninua, 1 Istar sa ArbaHl 'ana 
beliia 'UkrubU ! " ' Lusallimu'ka ! 

(Rev.) 'Zibbaka 'ka'dmdni "14 tdbaf ' Sulmu ina biti "ana 
nis§ "sa ina Ninua, *w sulmu *issika 'Bel u Nabu "lipqidil ! 



10. 

K 589. 

Isdl-Nabu ("Nabu is my foundation"), an Assyrian official 
who probably flourished in the reign of Esarhaddon (681-668 
b. a), is the writer of four letters published in Harper's collec- 
tion (Nos. 186-189). In one of them (K 1048 ; Harper, No. 189), 
of which there remains only the formula of greeting and the 
name of one Asur-sezibani (" Asur deliver me"), a governor, 
about whom some communication apparently followed, he styles 
himself, "the secretary of the new house." Another (K 113; 
Harper, No. 186) 1 contains a salutation "to the guards of the 

1 Published with transliteration, translation, and commentary by S. 
A. Smith, Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, iii. pp. 18-21 (with additional 
notes by Pinches, pp. 91-93); also by Delitzsch, Beitrage zur Assyr., ii. 
pp. 24-30. 
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king, my lord," and refers chiefly to the endeavor of a certain 
NMin-sum-ilu (" the god gives a name ") to recruit for the same 
corps fifty men, formerly under the command of his father, who 
met his death " in the land of the enemy." The letter, written 
at Nineveh, is addressed to the king, who would seem to have 
been at the time in the neighborhood of Sippara. The second 
letter (K 589; Harper, No. 187), addressed to the prince (literally 
"the son of the king"), who may have been Sardanapallus, con- 
tains a courtly greeting, and conveys the assurance of the good 
will of the god Nabu, whose oracle he had doubtless consulted. 
It may be thus rendered : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the prince, my lord, thy servant Isdi-Nabu ! A hearty greeting 
to the prince, my lord ! May Bel, Nabu, Belit the divine queen of 
Kidimuri, and IStar of Arbela grant health of mind and body, life, and 
happiness to the prince, my lord ! 

I convey the gracious messages of Nabu. G-reeting to all the guard ! 
May the heart of the prince, my lord, be of good cheer. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana mdr sarri beliia, 'arduka Isdi-Nabu ! 

*I/d sulmu ana mdr sarri 'beliia adannis ! 

"Bel, Nabu, '■Belit Utu belit Kidimuri, 7 Istar sa ArbaHl "tab 
libbi, 'tub sire, 'Hale baldti "ana mdr sarri beliia 'Hiddinu ! 

(Rev.) 'Mixdte 'sa JVabu *ana mdr Sarri beliia 'ussebila. 
' Sulmu ana mappardte "gabbu ! Idbbu ''sa mdr sarri beliia '14 
tdbsu ! 

11. 

K 551. 

The importance attributed to omens, and the great attention 
paid to their interpretation by the Assyro-Babylonians, is attested 
by the very large number of tablets dealing with the subject 
found in the ruined temples and palaces of the ancient Mesopo- 
tamian empires. 1 These texts, which would seem to have accu- 
mulated from a very remote period, contain explanations of 
omens derived from phenomena of every description, terrestrial 
as well as celestial, and were consulted as the standard authori- 
ties, whenever, as often happened, such information was desired. 

The astrologer Nabu'a doubtless had in mind a passage from 
one of these tablets when he wrote the letter here translated. 
At precisely what period this votary of astral science lived and 

1 Cf. Alfred Boissier, Documents assyriens relatifs aux presages, Paris, 
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practiced his art, it is impossible to say with certainty ; but it 
was in all probability under one of the Sargonide kings. In two 
observatory reports published in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. iii. p. 61, he signs his name, "Nabu'a of the 
City of Assur," the ancient capital of Assyria. In a similar 
communication (Harper, No. 141=K 481), he reports that an 
observation had been made, and that the sun and moon had been 
visible in the heavens at the same time. 

The omen to be derived from the occurrence mentioned below 
was doubtless an unfavorable one, since otherwise the fox would 
hardly have been killed. That the fox, however, was not invari- 
ably regarded as a harbinger of evil may be gathered from two 
passages from an omen-text relating to the building of a house, 
published in Pinches' Texts in the Babylonian Wedge- Writing, 
p. 12. The first (obv. col. i, 11. 30-33) may be thus rendered : 
" When the foundations are laid, if green locusts are seen, the 
foundations will go to ruin and the house will not be constructed. 
If black locusts are seen, the owner of the house will die an 
untimely death. If either a fox or locusts (?) are seen, the house 
will go to ruin. If dogs and swine fight, the house will have a 
claimant (at law)." In the second passage, however, the appear- 
ance of the fox was regarded as a good omen, since we read 
(ibid. obv. col. 2, 11. 1 ff.) : " When the threshold is laid, if a fox 
enters the house, the house will be inhabited. If locusts (?) 
enter the house, the house will go to ruins. If an ox, misfortune 
will overtake the house. If a horse, the wife of the owner will 
die. If an ass, the son of the owner will die," etc. The letter 
of Nabu'a (K 561; Harper, No. 142) may be translated as 
follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Nabu'a ! 

May Nabii and Marduk bless the king, my lord ! 

On the seventh day of the month Kislev a fox entered the city, and 
fell into a well in the grove of the god Asur. They got him out, and 
killed him. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana sarri beliia % ard-u7ca Nabu'a ! 
'Nab'd Marduk *ana sarri beliia i likrutrCb ! 
' tfmu sebu Sa arax Kisilimi ''selibu ina libbi dli "etarba, 'ina 
hirt sa Asur (Rev.) Hna buri ittuqut. ' Usseluni Hduku. 

12. 

K 565. 

Balasi, the author of six letters published in Harper's work 
(Nos. 74-79), all relating to astrology, divination, and kindred 
matters, and also of a number of astrological reports (of., e. g_ 
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III R 51, no. iv ; 54, no. 10; 58, no. 12), was an Assyrian 
priestly astrologer who lived in the reign of Esarhaddon (681- 
668 b. a). He was therefore a contemporary of Arad-Ea, Arad- 
Nana, and Nabu-sum-iddina, examples of whose correspondence 
are given in this paper, Nos. 8, 13, 14 and 15. 

The letter of Balasi and his colleague Nabu-akhe-erba which is 
selected for translation here is evidently in answer to a communi- 
cation from the king, who desired to be informed as to the advis- 
ability of a journey contemplated for his son Asur-mukln-pale'a, 
and the most auspicious occasion for setting out upon it. The 
answer is favorable ; the journey may be undertaken, and though 
the second of the month will do very well, the fourth is particu- 
larly recommended. It may be that the prince was in ill health, 
and that this was the occasion of the intended journey. The 
physician Arad-Nana mentions Asur-mukln-pale'a in terms which 
would indicate that he was suffering from some malady (see p. 
161). This text, which is published in Harper's Letters (No. 77), 
may be translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, our lord, thy servants Balasi and Nabu-akhe-erba ! 
Greeting to the king, our lord ! May Nabu and Marduk bless the king, 
our lord ! 

As for Asur-mukin-pale'a, about whom the king, our lord, has sent 
to us, may Asur, Bel, Nabu, Sin, Samas, and Ramman bless him ! 

May our lord the king behold his welfare. 

The conditions are auspicious for the journey. The second of the 
month is an auspicious day ; the fourth, extremely auspicious. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

1 Ana sarri belini, ^arddnika 'Balasi ' JVabil-axe-erba ! 

b LiX sulmu e ana sarri belini ! 

''JVablZ Marduk a ana sarri belini "likrubil ! 

x "Ina muxxi Asur-mukin-paleia, "sa sarri beluni "ispurandMni, 
"Asur, Bel, Sin, "Samas, Bammdn lb likrub4iu ! (Rev.) 'JVi- 
melsu 'Sarru beluni limur ! 

3 Tdba *ana aldTci. b tTmu san4 tdba. ' tfrnu rebu adannis 
Hdba. 

13. 

K 102^. 

Arad-Ea ("Servant of Ea"), the writer of K 1024, was a priest 
and astrologer who flourished in the reign of Esarhaddon (681- 
668 b. a). He is mentioned as exercising priestly functions in a 
letter of, the astrologer, Marduk-sakin-sum (" Merodach appoints 
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a name"); see Harper, No. 23=K 602, obv. 19; and his name 
occurs in another letter of the same writer, in which the prince 
(i. e. Sardanapallus) and his brother Samas-sum-ukln are also 
mentioned (Harper, No. 24 =K 626, obv. 5, 6, no. 20). He also 
appears (Harper, No. 16=K 1428) as the joint author of an 
address to the king in company with his colleagues Ramman- 
sum-ucur (" Ramman protect the name"), Istar-sum-eres ("Istar 
has willed a name"), and Akkullanu, all of whom are known 
to have lived in the reign of Esarhaddon. His functions are 
more precisely indicated by the fact that he is the author of a 
letter to the king on religious ceremonies (K 1204) and of an 
astrological report (K 1405). He is doubtless to be identified 
with the priest bearing the same name who appears in a list of 
officials of the reign of Esarhaddon (PSBA., May, 1889, pi. 
iv. col. 1, 29). 

In Harper's Letters, four letters (Nos. 27-30) are published 
under the name of Arad-Ea, but the last of these (No. 30= K 
7426) must have been written by a person of the same name of 
an earlier date. It is addressed (obv. 2) to King Sargon (reigned 
722-705) ; is written in the Babylonian, while the other three are 
in the Assyrian character ; and differs also in the formula of greet- 
ing with which it begins. Of the remaining three, one (No. 27= 
K 1022) is entirely lost after the initial complimentary phrases, 
which are practically identical in all three, and another (No. 29 = 
K 1204) is too badly damaged to admit of translation. Of the 
third (No. 28=K 1024), the last line of the obverse and the first 
two lines of the reverse are almost entirely obliterated, but the 
sense, if not the exact words, of what has been lost may be easily 
supplied from the context. The letter conveys to the king, who 
was apparently afflicted with some illness, the assurance that, by 
the will of the gods, he will certainly recover and live for many 
years to come, to which desirable end the prayers of the writer 
shall not be wanting. 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Arad-Ea ! Greeting to my lord 
the king ! May Nabu, Marduk, Sin, Ningal, (and) Nusku bless the 
king, my lord ! 

Sin, Ningal 1 shall grant life, and length (of days) to the king, 

my lord. I pray day and night for my lord's life. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sarri beliia ^arduka Arad-Ea I 

'Lu Sulmu l ana sarri beliia ! 

l Na'bu, Marduk, Sin, °Mn-gdl, Nusku ""ana sarri beliia 'likrubu ! 



x The text is obliterated, but the names of other gods doubtless 
followed here. 
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'Sin, Nin-gal " (Rev.) ' [baldt] 'napisCi 

[§a time] 'rtiquti *ana sarri beliia Hddanu. 

"Andku timi mtiSu 7 ina muxxi napsdte B Sa beliia 'upalld. 

14. 

8 106J.. 

According to the statement of Herodotus (i. 197), the Babylo- 
nians did not employ physicians, but brought their sick to the 
market-place in order to receive the advice of such persons as 
might be able to suggest a remedy derived from their personal 
experience or from that of their friends. The statement is 
entirely erroneous. The fact that physicians existed and were 
held in high esteem both in Assyria and Babylonia is abundantly 
attested by the cuneiform inscriptions. They belonged to the 
priestly class, and in their practice combined magic with more 
rational methods. 

It was the belief that sickness was due to the agency of demons 
or evil spirits, which invaded the body of an individual and pro- 
duced all manner of diseases. A large number of charms and 
incantations have been found, having for their object the expul- 
sion of the malevolent spirits and the restoration of the sufferer. 
Most of these charms are fantastic in the extreme, but occasion- 
ally the magical formula veils a really sensible prescription. For 
example, in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. iv. 
p. 29* (4C, col. ii, rev. 11. 6-8), is a charm for the cure of a disease 
of the eyes, which directs the application of crushed palm-bark ; 
and it is immediately followed (11. 10-26) by another, in which 
ground bark is recommended as a remedy for the same affection. 
In both these cases it is evident that the virtue of the charm lies 
in the astringent application recommended ; it is, in fact, a meas- 
ure very similar to the use of tea-leaves, a well known household 
remedy frequently resorted to in cases of inflamed eyes. 

Among the epistolary tablets are a few letters from physicians, 
and from these also it may be gathered that these ancient prac- 
titioners did not entirely depend upon magic arts, as may be seen 
from the two examples here presented. The writer, in both cases, 
is Arad-Nana ("Servant of Nana"), who flourished in the reign 
of Esarhaddon (681-668 b. a), and was probably court physician 
of that monarch. Four of his letters are published in Harper's 
work (No. 108-111.) In one of these (K 532, obv. 8, rev. 11) he 
refers to Asur-mukln-pale'a ("Asur establishes my reign"), a 
younger son of Esarhaddon and brother of Sardanapallus, and 
assures the king that he need be under no apprehension (obv. 1 1) 
as to the health of the prince, who seems to have been under his 
professional care. In another (K 576) he directs the king to 
anoint himself as a precaution against draughts, to drink pure 
water, and to wash his hands frequently in a bowl (rev. 4-10). 
vol. xvni. 11 
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The letter which follows is published, with translation, translit- 
eration, and commentary, by S. A. Smith in his Keilschrifttexte 
Asurbanipals (ii. 58-63). 1 Mr. Smith considers that the disease 
was hardly a natural one, but that the patient had received one, 
or perhaps several wounds, one of which, affecting the head, was 
likely to prove mortal (p. 58). The original, however, contains 
no mention of a wound, nor does Arad-Nana seem to have any 
apprehension as to the result. The case, in' fact, would rather 
seem to have been one of opththalmia or, more probably, facial 
erysipelas,' which, however, was taking a favorable course — so 
favorable indeed that Arad-Nan& feels compelled to attribute it 
to the special interposition of some god who had interested him- 
self in the matter. The prognosis is therefore excellent, and the 
complete recovery of the patient may be expected in the course 
of seven or eight days. The invocation to the deities Adar and 
Gula in the formula of salutation, is usually found in letters 
written by physicians, these divinities being the special patrons 
of the healing art. The letter may be translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Arad-Nana ! A hearty greeting to 
my lord the king ! May the deities Adar and Gula grant health of 
mind and body to my lord the king ! 

All goes well in regard to that poor fellow whose eyes are diseased. 
I had applied a dressing covering his face. Yesterday, towards even- 
ing, undoing the bandage which held it (in place), I removed the dress- 
ing. There was pus upon the dressing the size of the tip of the little 
finger. If any of thy gods has put his hand to the matter, that (god) 
must surely have given express commands. 3 All is well. Let the 
heart of my lord the king be of good cheer ! Within seven or eight 
days he will be well. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana Sarri beliia 'ardHka Arad-Nand ! 

'Lti Sulmu adanniS adanniS 'ana sarri beliia ! 

'Adar u Gula "tilb libbi, tab sire r ana Sarri beliia Uddin4 ! 

'Sulmu adannis 'ana lakDt. "sikru xanntu, "Sa kiXri indSu. 
"'Talitu ina muxxi "urtakkis, ina appisu "irtumu. "Ina timdli, 
(Rev.) "M bddi, "Sirtu Sa ina libbi "cdbituni aptatar, "talitu Sa 

1 Translated also by the present writer in Johns Hopkins Circulars, 
No. 114 (July, 1894), p. 119. 

2 Cf. Dr. M. Bartels' paper on fe'u in the Zeitschrift filr Assyriologie, 
viii. p. 179. According to Dr. Bartels, wmrwc qaqqadi (" the disease of 
the head ") or fe'w is the Assyrian name of erysipelas. 

3 1, e. to bring about so desirable a result. 
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ina muxxi '"'uttili. SarJcu "ina muxxi taliti "bdst ammar qaqqad 
"ubdni pixirti. 

"lldnika, summa memeni ,6 iddSu ina libbi "ummiduni — stitu- 
ma "piSu ittedin. 

"Sulmu adannis. "Libbu sa Sarri beliia "Iti tdba ! (Edge) 
"Add time vn vm ibdlat. 

15 

K 519. 

The following letter, K 519, also from Arad-Nana to his royal 
patron Esarhaddon, is published in Harper's Letters, No. 108. In 
11. 9-14 of the obverse the context is so interrupted and obscured 
by mutilation of the text that it has seemed advisable to make no 
attempt at translation, and these lines are accordingly omitted. 
The reverse, which contains all that is interesting from a medical 
point of view, relates to a patient suffering from severe epistaxis. 
External compresses seem to have been applied, which are char- 
acterized as unscientific appliances, serving only to interfere with 
the patient's breathing, and valueless as a means of checking the 
hemorrhage. Plugging the nares is the proper mode of treat- 
ment, in the opinion of Arad-Nana, whose letter may be rendered 
as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant, Arad-Nana ! Greeting most 
heartily to my lord the king ! May Adar and Gula grant health of 
mind and body to my lord the king. A hearty greeting to the son of 
the king 1 

With regard to the patient who has a bleeding from his nose , the 
Rab-MUGH 2 reports : " Yesterday, towards evening, there was much 
hemorrhage." Those dressings are not scientifically applied. They 
are placed upon the alse of the nose, oppress the breathing, and come 
off when there is hemorrhage. Let them be placed within the nostrils, 
and then the air will be kept away and the hemorrhage restrained. If 
it is agreeable to my lord, the king, I will go to-morrow and give 
instructions ; (meantime) let me hear how he does. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana sarri beliia l arduJca Arad-Ndnd ! 

*Lti sulmu adanniS adannis 'ana sarri beliia ! 

Adar 6 w Gula ttib libbi, 'ttib sirS ana Sarri beliia ''liddinti ! 

Sulmu adannis *ana mdr sarri ! 

' Obverse 11. 9-14 are here omitted. 
5 An official title. 
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Dullu 'Sa ana nipuMni "niddinuni parap kaspu. 

tfmu sa "ittallak ixteridi "uktil iddte "ittusib akt "umtal 

(Rev.) 'Ina muxxi marpi 'sa ddme sa appisu "illakuni, rab-mugi 
'iqtebiia, md: ""ina timdli, ki bddi, "ddmu md'adu 7 ittalku," — 
lippe "animate ina Id mUddnilte "ibdiVu. Ina muxxi 10 naxnaxete 
sa appi "ummudtl, naxnaxiitu "utd'ubu', istupdni "ddme tipilni. 
ll jPi naxire "'liskunti, Mru "ikkasir, "ddme ikkalVu. (Edge) 

"Summa pan Sarri maxir, ana seri " ina libbi lusaxkim. 

Umd sulmu lahne. 

16. 

K 504.. 

According to the Book of Daniel (Chap. 2), Nebuchadnezzar 
placed the Babylonian sages in a most embarrassing predicament 
by requiring them to describe to him a dream which he had for- 
gotten, alleging that their boasted science, if a reality, ought to 
be equal to the task, not only of furnishing an explanation in 
cases where the facts were known, but also of discovering the 
facts themselves without the aid of previous information. It is 
hardly likely that the two Assyrian physicians mentioned in the 
following letter were confronted with so difficult a problem as 
their Babylonian confreres of a later date, although in withhold- 
ing from them all previous information in regard to the matter 
about which they were to be consulted, the king may have 
wished to apply a somewhat similar test to their science, and to 
secure from them a perfectly independent and unbiased opinion. 

Istar-durt ("Istar is my wall"), in whose communication to the 
king they are mentioned, appears in Harper's work as the author 
of eight letters. All of them, except the one here translated, 
are either badly mutilated or merely fragmentary, but from what 
remains the personality of the writer can be established with 
very little doubt. In one (Harper, No. 159=K 1025) he men- 
tions (11. 4-5) "the cavalry of Nibe." From the inscriptions of 
Sargon we learn that, on the death of Dalta, king of Ellip, a 
country lying immediately north of Elam, his two sons, Nibe and 
Ispabarra, went to war with one another about the succession to 
the throne. The former allied himself with the king of Elam, 
the latter appealed for aid to Sargon. Accordingly, in the year 
708 b. c, an Assyrian army invaded Ellip, defeated Nibe and his 
Elamite allies, and placed Ispabarra on the throne (Sargon, 
Annals, 402-411 ; Khorsabad, 117-121). It was doubtless this 
Nibe who is mentioned by Istar-duri. 

In another letter (Harper, No. 158=K 530), the name of Mero- 
dach-baladan occurs (obv. 22) ; and though the context is com- 
pletely obliterated, it is probable at least that this was the Chal- 
dean prince who made himself king of Babylon in 721 b. c, but 
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was expelled by Sargon in 710, and took refuge in Elam — the 
same Merodach-baladan whose message to king Hezekiah is 
related in Isaiah xxxix. Nabu-zer-ibni ("Nabti. has created 
offspring "), chief of Ru'a, is mentioned in the same letter (obv. 
4), and the people of Ru'a were one of the Aramean tribes who 
surrendered to Sargon in 712 b. c, and were joined to the new 
province of Gambulu (Annals, 264-271 ; Winckler, Keihchrift- 
texte Sargons, i. p. xxxiv). In the letter here translated, mention 
is made of Samas-bel-ucur ("Samas protect my lord"), who sends 
a communication from Der ; and a Samas-bel-ucur, who may well 
have been the same person, was eponym in the year 710 b. c. (K. 
B., i. p. 205). » 

All these circumstances point to the reign of Sargon (722- 
705 b. c.) as the period in which Istar-duri flourished, and, as an 
Istar-duri was eponym in the year 714 (K. B., i. p. 205), we shall 
probably not be far wrong if we conclude that the writer of the 
letters and the eponym were one and the same person. This 
identification was also proposed by the late Geo. Smith, who 
states in his Assyrian Eponym Canon (p. 85), under the year 
714 b. c. : "Istar-duri, the eponym of this year, sent the two 
Tablets K 1068 and 504." 

The former (K 1068), as yet unpublished, is, according to 
Bezold's Catalogue, a letter to the king about astrological fore- 
casts ; the latter (K 504) is the letter which forms the subject of 
this number. It is published in Harper's Letters, No. 157, and 
also, with transliteration, translation, and commentary, by S. A. 
Smith in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
x. pp. 168 ff. The version here given is offered as a substitute 
for that of Mr. Smith. 

The city of Der, for whose temples copies of inscriptions are 
requested, was a seat of the worship of the god Ami, and was 
situated towards the Babylonian and Elamite frontier, in the dis- 
trict lying between the lower course of the Tigris and the Median 
mountains (Murdter-Delitzsch, Gesch. Babyl.-Assyr., p. 175). It 
must have contained a sanctuary of some celebrity, since the 

1 The following texts bearing upon SamaS-bel-ucur and the city of 
Der are registered in Bezold's Catalogue of the K Collection:— K. 5193. 
A letter to the king ; mentions the king of Elam, and the cities Der, 
Mandiri'a, and Khalcu. — K 6122. A letter to the king ; mentions the 
king of Elam, the city of Der, etc.— K 7297. A letter to the king ; 
mentions Samas-bel-u§ur.— K 7299. A letter to the king from Samas- 
bel-ucur ; reports the entry of the king of Elam into the Elamite city of 
Bit-Bunaki, etc. ; mentions the cities of Der and Khalgu. — K 7325. A 
letter to the king ; mentions Samas-bel-ucur, Marduk-sallima, and the 
city of Khalcu — K 7424. A letter to the king from Samas-bel-u§ur ; 
mentions the king of Elam and the cities of Der and Khal§u. — K 8535. 
A letter to the king from Samas-bel-ugur ; mentions Balasu. 

A letter to the king from Samas- bel-u<jur, published by Harper in 
Zeitschrift fur Assyr., viii. p. 343, mentions neither Istar-duri nor the 
city of Der. 
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annotated Eponym List records that in the years 815 and 785 
b. c. " the great god went to Der," which means that his image 
was carried thither in solemn procession. It is possible that, as 
was conjectured by the late Geo. Smith, Der is to be identified 
with the city of Dur-ili, often mentioned in the inscriptions. 
(See Beitr. zur Assyr., iii. p. 238, 42 ; 282, 42). For references 
to the city in connection with Elam, see the note on Samas-bel- 
u<;ur above. It is to be hoped that the site of this city may yet 
be discovered, and the inscriptions mentioned in the text brought 
to light. 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Istar-duri ! Greeting to the king, 
my lord ! 

I send forthwith to my lord the king, in company with my messenger, 
the physicians Nabii-sum-iddina and Nabu-erba, of whom I spoke to 
the king, my lord. Let them be admitted to the presence of the king, 
my lord, and let the king, my lord, converse with them. I have not 
disclosed (to them) the true facts, but have told them nothing. 1 As 
the king, my lord, commands, (so) has it been done. 

§amas-bel-ucur sends word from Der: " We have no inscriptions to 
place upon the temple walls." I send, therefore, to the king, my lord, 
(to ask) that one inscription be written out and sent immediately, (and 
that) the rest be speedily written, so that they may place them upon 
the temple walls. 

There has been a great deal of rain, (but) the harvest is gathered. 
May the heart of the king, my lord, be of good cheer ! 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

1 Ana sarri beliia *ard(ika Istar-dUri ! 

% LiX sulmu ana Sarri beliia ! 

l Ina muxxi Nabu-Sum-iddina " NabH-erba, dse e sa ana sarri 
beliia 'aqbuni, annUsim i [itti?'\ apil-SiprVa ina pdn 'Sarri beliia 
assaprasunu. 10 Jna pdn sarri beliia "lirub-d, Sarru belt ,s issiSunu 
lidbubu. "Kettu andku "Id ubarri, li ld aqabdsunu. "Bid sarru 
beli iSdpar Saknuni. 

' 7 SamaS-bel-vcur *iStu dl Deri issapra "md: " MusSardni (Edge) 
"laSSu, ina libbi igardte. (Rev.) 'Sa bit-ili Id niskun." * Umd 
ana Sarri beliia % assapra, iSten mussaru i liSturll luSebilUni, ''ina 
pitti rixdbti 'liSturio, ina libbi igardte 7 sa bit-ili UskunlX. 

"Zunne ma'add 'adanniS ittdlak. ™Ebure deqi. "Libbi sa 
sarri beliia l 'lu tdbu. 

1 Literally, " I have not disclosed the truth, not telling them " (cir- 
cumstantial clause). 
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17. 

K 660. 

From a very early period the vine was successfully cultivated 
in Assyria, and the reports of modern travellers amply prove 
that the Rabshak of Sennacherib made no vain boast when he 
described his country to the Jews besieged within the walls of 
Jerusalem as " a land of corn and wine, a land of bread- and vine- 
yards, a laud of olive trees and honey " (2 Kings xviii. 32 ; Isa. 
xxxvi. 17). Wine is frequently mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, and was extensively used 
both for convivial purposes and in connection with religious cer- 
emonies. Aiur-nacir-pal (reigned 885-860 b. a), for example, 
makes offerings of wine and fruit to the god Asur and to the 
temples of his land, to celebrate the rebuilding of the city of 
Calah (Asurn., iii. 135). Sennacherib (r. 705-681 b. a), imposes 
upon the conquered Khirimme, an Aramean tribe of Babylonia, 
the payment of a tribute of wine to the gods of Assyria (Prism, 
i. 61). Nebuchadnezzar (r. 604-561 b. a), the great Babylonian 
monarch who sacked Jerusalem and led away its inhabitants into 
captivity, offers annual apportionments of wine to his national 
gods (cf., e. g., Nebuch. Qrotefend, ii. 32 ; iii. 15). And these 
are merely a few of the many instances that could be cited. 

The ceremonial use of wine is depicted in sculpture, and fre- 
quently mentioned in the historical and in the religious texts. 
Thus, the liturgical text, K 164, referred to above, p. 154, directs, 
among other observances, the sprinkling of wine upon the couch 
of the god, and the pouring out of a libation upon the ground 
before it ; Nabonidus, the last native king of Babylon (r. 555- 
538 b. c.) sprinkles with mead, wine, oil, and honey the temple 
of the Moon-god in Harran (V R 64, col. ii, 5); and in a sculp- 
ture from Nineveh, Sardanapallus (r. 668-626 b. c.) is represented 
in the act of pouring out a libation over the bodies of four 
lions that he has slain (Place, JVinive et V Assyrie, PI. 57; IR 7; 
cf. the frontispiece in Hommel's Jagdinschriften) . 

A reference to the use of wine on festal occasions is to be 
found in the fine address of the goddess Istar to king Sarda- 
napallus (Smith, Asurb., p. 65, 11. 65-67), when, assuring him of 
her aid and protection against his enemy Teumman, king of 
Elam, she bids him, " eat food, drink wine, make music, while I 
go and accomplish this affair"; and the same Assyrian monarch 
is depicted in a beautiful sculpture (Place, ibid.; cf. Mtirdter- 
Delitzsch 2 , p. 139), seated, in company with his queen, under an 
arbor of grape-vines heavy with luscious clusters, surrounded by 
attendants, drinking wine from a richly chased goblet. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that among the ten 
varieties of wine enumerated in a list published in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia (ii. 44, 9-13), occurs the wine of 
Helbon, which is also mentioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 18),' and that 

1 Cf. Cornill (p. 351) and Toy ad loe. 
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the same locality — the village of Khalbun, about nine miles north 
of Damascus — is noted for its vintage to the present day. The 
"receipt" of wine for the month of Tebet (January-February), 
spoken of in the following letter, was probably the produce of 
the royal vinej'ards for the preceding autumn, which, having 
undergone the necessary amount of fermentation and prepara- 
tion, was now ready to be put up in leather bottles or casks, 1 and 
stored away for use. It is possible, however, that reference is 
had to a tax or tribute of wine, delivered in the month of Tebet. 
Of Babila, who with Bel-iqlsa and another person whose name 
is obliterated, addresses the letter to the king, I am unable to give 
any information beyond the fact that his name means " the Baby- 
lonian," or rather "devoted to (the god of) Babylon" — a name 
like Arba'ila, "devoted to (Istar of) Arbela," Marduka (Mordecai), 
"devoted to Merodach," etc. 

To Bel-iqlsa are ascribed two other letters published in Har- 
per's work (No. 84=K 117, and No. 85=K 613). In the former 
the writer complains that, having addressed some remonstrances 
to the secretary of the palace, that official had made use of very 
energetic language to him, and had removed him from his post 
in the palace to another situation much less desirable. The 
second refers to three officers who have been promoted by the 
king, but whom their present commander refuses to release from 
his service that they may assume their new positions. Both these 
letters evidently proceed from the same person, and stamp the 
writer as what in American colloquial language would be termed 
" a kicker." Whether he was identical, however, with the Bel- 
iqlsa of the present letter is not so certain. Several persons of 
this name occur in the epistolary texts, and any attempt at closer 
identification seems hazardous in this case. We need have little 
hesitation, however, in assuming that the communication was 
addressed to one of the Sargonide kings of Assyria. This letter, 
which is published in Harper's work (No. 86), conveys the infor- 
mation that the quantity of wine received in the month of Tebet 
is so great that the places of storage provided are entirely inad- 
equate to contain it. It is therefore proposed to deposit it in the 
royal store-houses, which usually contained, we may suppose, 
only such wine as was specially selected and set apart for the 
king's private stock. 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, our lord, thy servants ? Bel-iqisa, and Babila ! 

Greeting to our lord the king ! May Asur, , Bel, and Nabu 

grant length of days for never-ending years to our lord the king ! 

' I prefer the former, and have so rendered, for reasons which will 
be given in the notes in Part II. Cf. meanwhile Delitzsch, Handwor- 
terbuch, p. 354a. 

s A name has been obliterated here. 
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The king, our lord, shall decide. 1 Since the receipt for the month 
Tebet is bottled, 2 and there are no places of shelter (for it), we would 
(wish to) put it into the royal store-houses for wine. Let our lord the 
king pass an order that the (proper store-)houses may be indicated to 
us, and we shall be relieved of embarrassment. 3 The wine of our lord 
the king is of great quantity ; where shall we put it ? 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana sarri belini, 'arddnika 3 Bel-iqisa, 'Bdbild ! 

b LU sulmu ana sarri "belini ! 

Asur, H ''Bel, JVabU Hme 'arkiXte sandte 'ddrdte ana 

sarri '"belini liddinil ! 

11 Sarru belini "ddd. JTi "naxxartu sa arax Tebiti "karma- 
tiini, ,6 m pilldte (Rev.) 'lasM, bUdte-kardni 'sa sarri belini nisd- 
Jcanuni. 'Sarru belini liqdbi, *bitdte lukallim'CLndsi, re[sniT\* 
"nissi. "Kardnu sa sarri ''md'ada, dha "niskun ? 



18. 

K 515. 

From the earliest historical times to the present day, the naviga- 
tion of the Tigris and the Euphrates has been conducted in essen- 
tially the same manner. The round, shallow vessels of plaited 
willow described by Herodotus (i. 194) are represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures, and are practically identical with the modern 
kufa which eastern travellers describe as being in common use 
upon both rivers. The kelek or raft witli a frame work of 
wood supported by inflated skins, is also depicted in the sculp- 
tures, and is still extensively used, especially between Mosul 
and Bagdad. Starting with its freight from the former place, it 
floats down the rapid current of the Tigris, and on reaching its 
destination is broken up, the timber is sold, and the skins con- 
veyed by camels or asses back to Mosul. Representations of 
ancient and modern keleks, and of the process of inflating the 
skins, may be seen in Place's Ninive et V Assyrie, PI. 43 ; (cf. 
Kaulen, Assyr. und BabyV, p. 9) and an interesting account of 



1 1, e. whether it is proper that our intention shall be carried out. 

8 1, e. in leather bottles. 

' Literally, " hold up our heads"; niSsi is cohortative, as also niskun 
(1. 8); cf. Del., Assyr. Gram. § 145. 

* Dr. Harper gives some traces which suggest the character si, but 
might also lend themselves to is. ni seems to have been omitted by the 
scribe, owing to the following preformative ni. 
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these rafts is given in Layard's work, Nineveh and Us Remains 
(i. ch. 13 ; ii. ch. 5). 1 

But, though extensively employed, as being well adapted to 
the Tigris, whose swift current offered a natural obstacle to up- 
stream navigation, such clumsy rafts were by no means the 
only vessels with which the ancient Assyrians were acquainted. 
" Although," says Layard (op. cit., ii. ch. 5), " the Assyrians 
were properly an inland people, yet their conquests and expedi- 
tions, particularly at a later period, brought them into contact 
with maritime nations. We consequently find, on the monu- 
ments of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik, frequent representations of 
naval engagements and operations on the sea-coast." Several 
illustrations of ancient vessels are to be found in the same work 
(ii. ch. 2 and 5). One of these, propelled by four oars on a side, 
has a single mast, at the top of which is a crow's nest, apparently 
for an archer or look-out. The mast is supported by fore and 
back-stays. Both prow and stern are very high, the former hav- 
ing the form of a horse's head, the latter that of the tail of a fish. 
In Place's Ninine et V Assyrie, PI. 50 Ms , a vessel of similar shape 
is represented following along the shore and picking up lions, 
which are driven by hunters from the brake into the water. 
This boat has two banks of oars, fifteen on each side, but no mast. 
Layard's Monuments of Nineveh presents (PI. 71) illustrations of 
a number of vessels, evidently war-ships, having two banks of 
oars, and shields hanging along the bulwarks. Five have sheer 
prows and sharp beaks for ramming, and these have also a mast, 
a single yard, fore and back-stays, braces, and halliards. Ships 
are also frequently mentioned in the inscriptions, and an interest- 
ing text (K 4378) published in Delitzsch's LesestUcke' (pp. 86-90) 
contains an enumeration of different sorts of vessels and their 
parts. Mast, sails, yards, rudder, rigging, bulwarks, prow, stern, 
deck, hold, and keel are all mentioned ; and among the different 
kinds of vessels the "Assyrian ship" is specially designated, 
along with those of the Babylonian cities of Ur and Nippur. It 
is well known that the cuneiform account of the Deluge contains 
a detailed description of the building of the ship which the god 
Ea bade the Babylonian Noah construct. 2 

At the presentday the Tigris is only navigable, even for ves- 
sels of light draught, up to about twenty miles below Mosul, and 
thence to Diarbekr only by raft, and it is doubtful whether the 
conditions were much more favorable in early times. As far as 
Bagdad, however, the river is navigable for light freight-bearing 

1 See also Rawlinson's Herodotus, Bk. i. c. 194, for valuable notes and 
references. Prof. Haupt has called my attention to an article in the 
Daheim of March 16th, 1895 (No. 24, p. 383" above), where it is stated 
that the African explorer Count Gotzen, in the summer of 1894, crossed 
the rapid stream of the Lowa, a large tributary of the Congo, by means 
of a canoe and raft constructed of inflated goat skins. Consequently 
this species of raft seems not to have been confined to Mesopotamia. 

* See Haupt's Nimrod Epic, p. 136, 11. 48 ff. 
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steamers, and it is possible that the vessels of the ancients may 
have been able to proceed even further up the stream. 

Opis, where the writer of the letter translated below desired 
to establish a base of operations for his vessel, was an ancient 
commercial city of importance situated at the junction of the 
Tigris with the Adhem. It was conquered by Tiglathpileser I. 
about 1100 b.c; and, continuing to flourish until a compara- 
tively late period, is frequently mentioned by Greek writers 
(Herod., i. 189 ; Xen., Anab., ii. 4, 25 ; Arrian, Anab., vii. 7, 6 ; 
Strabo, ii. 1, 26 ; xi. 14, 8; xvi. 1, 9). Its ruins are still to be 
seen (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 205). It was to Opis that some 
of the ships built by Sennacherib in 696 or 695 b. c. for his 
expedition against Merodach-baladan were floated down the 
Tigris from Nineveh ; starting thence, they sailed down the river 
to the district of Bit-Dakkuri, where they passed through the 
canal Arakhtu into the Euphrates, thus joining the rest of the 
fleet. 1 Bab-bitqi was situated further down the Tigris. It is 
mentioned in a text of the time of Sargon (IV W, 46, no. 1, rev. 
1) in connection with Bit-Dakkuri, which extended from the left 
bank of the Euphrates in the neighborhood of Babylon and Bor- 
sippa to the right bank of the Tigris. (Cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, 
p. 202.) It probably lay at the mouth of the canal Arakhtu 
mentioned above, which, crossing Bit-Dakkuri, passed through 
Babylon into the Euphrates, thus connecting the two great Meso- 
potamian rivers. Bab-bitqi probably means Gate i. e. Lock of 
the Cut or Ditch. 

Tab-cil-Esara (" Good is the shelter of Esara "), the writer of 
the letter, was governor of the city of Assur, and held the high 
office of eponym in the year 714 b. c. (Smith, Eponym Canon, 
p. 84). Thirteen of his letters are published in Harper's work 
(Nos. 87-99) ; and two others (R M . 2, 458, 459) are edited by the 
same scholar in the Zeitschrift filr Assyriologie, viii. pp.* 355, 
356, but most of them are unfortunately badly mutilated. One 
of them (K 507), which is also published in transliteration, with 
translation and commentary, by Delitzsch (S.A., ii. p. 32), 2 refers 
to a certain Nabti-bel-sumate, prefect of Birat, who being 
obliged to repel a raid upon Sippara, has been unable to present 
himself sooner before the king. Another (K 656 = Harper, No. 
92) gives an account of a large quantity of heavy timber for 
building purposes ; and building operations in the city of 
Assur are mentioned in K 5466 ( = Harper, No. 99), rev. 6 ff., and 
in K 620 (=Harper, No. 91), rev. 2 ff. 

A most important reference, which places beyond a doubt the 
identification of the writer with the eponym of the year 714 
b. c, is contained in the former text (K 5466) 11. 6-9 : "Since my 
lord the king has given freedom to the city of Assur, and its 



1 See Prof. Haupt's paper on The Battle of Halule, Andover Review. 
May, 1886, p. 543. 
1 Also by S. A. Smith in PSBA., x. pt. 3, pi. ix., and pp. 173 ff. 
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government has devolved upon me, I am repairing the palace of 
the city of palaces." 1 King Sargon repeatedly mentions the fact 
that he restored to the cities of Assur and Harran their ancient 
privileges and immunities, which had long fallen into aheyance 
(cf. Winckler's Keilschrifttexte Sargons, pp. 80, 96, 146, 158, 174); 
and the building operations mentioned by Tab-cil-Esara were 
doubtless due to the desire of the Assyrian monarch to restore 
to the former capital of his empire something of its pristine 
glory. Tab-cil-Esara, who was governor of Assur under Sargon 
(r. 722-705 b. a), may well have lived on into the reign of Sar- 
gon's son and successor Sennacherib (r. 705-681 b. a), and there- 
fore it is not impossible that the ships mentioned in the letter 
may have constituted part of the fleet built by the latter mon- 
arch in 696-695. There is no record of the possession by the 
Assyrians of a permanent navy, and these vessels, having served 
the purpose for which they were constructed, may well have been 
either broken up or acquired by individuals for commercial pur- 
poses. 

The following letter, which is so clear as to need no special 
explanation, would seem to show that Opis was considered a more 
desirable point for operating freight vessels than Bab-bitqi. It is 
published in Harper's Letters, No. 89, and may be translated as 
follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

To the king, my lord, thy servant Tab-cil-Esara ! 

Greeting to the king, my lord ! 

May Asur and Belit bless the king, my lord ! 

That ship of mine in which the grand vizier conveyed money down 
(the river), is now stopping at Bab-bitqi, and the ship of the governor 
of Arrapakhitis is carrying on a ferry at Opis. My lord the king shall 
decide. We transport in her straw, fodder, (and) such matters. (?) 

Let now the ship of the governor of Arrapakhitis come and carry on 
a ferry at Bab-bitqi, and let mine go to Opis so that we may transport 
straw and fodder in her (there). The men of the governor of Arrapa- 
khitis are already conducting a ferry at Bab-bitqi. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana sarri beliia, ^ardtika Tdb-pil-JHsara ! 

S LH sulmu ana sarri beliia ! 

l A.Sur, Belit ana Sarri beliia HikrubH ! 

"Elippu si idtu, 1 abarakku kaspu ina libbi hisserida, 'ina 
Bdb-bitqi l0 tdzdza, "u elippu sa paxdti "sa Arapxa ina libbi 
Vpfa "niburu tuppas. ll Sarru belu Udd. "Nini (?) tibnu 

1 Or the city of Ekallati. See Sennach. Bavian, 48-50. 
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kisHtu "dibbdte(?) ammUi (?) "nuse[bar ina UbbiSd]. (Rev.) 
'[ Uhid at]d elippu 'sa paxdti sa Arapxa 'M tallik, *ina Bdb- 
bitqi *nibum Id tuppiS, "u idtu ML tallika, Hna JTpfa "tibnu 
kisiltu "ina libbisa nusebira. " QaM sa paxdti "Sa Arapxa 
"ina Bdb-bitqi "niburu "uppuM. 

19. 

K 1274- 

Since all, or nearly all, the Assyro-Babylonian epistolary texts 
that have as yet been found are those which were stored up in 
royal palaces among the archives, letters of an official character 
constitute, as may be supposed, by far the greater number. But 
few letters of private individuals have been discovered, and those 
of women, of whatever rank, are extremely rare. In fact, I am 
only acquainted with two, and it is interesting to note that both 
are characteristic. 

One of these, from an Assyrian princess, 1 a grand -daughter of 
Sardanapallus, conveys a rebuke to a presumptuous court lady 
who has been guilty of a flagrant breach of etiquette. The 
other, from a woman whose social status is not evident, contains 
an appeal in behalf of some unfortunate slaves who have claimed 
her intercession. She bears the name of Sa-ra-a-a, that is SarWa? 
One is naturally tempted to compare this name to Sarai (♦"ljj'), the 

by-form of Sarah (T\~\\tf)- Sard'a would then have to be, not an 

T T 

Assyrian, but a Jewish name borrowed from Hebrew. The gen- 
uine Assyrian equivalent of Sarah (H"!^) is, of course, Sarratu 

' queen,' but in foreign words Hebrew jj' or JJ' is rendered by s in 
Assyrian.' 

The letter probably dates from the Sargonide period ; and the 
fact that the Assyrian and not the Babylonian character is 
employed, as well as the title of the official to whom it is 
addressed, would indicate that it proceeds from an Assyrian city 
which contained a royal residence (Nineveh, Calah, Assur, etc.). 
It is, of course, impossible to define the relations existing between 
Sara'a and the royal secretary ; she was possibly his wife or a lady 
of his harem, and certainly one who either had or was supposed 
to have influence with him. 

The slaves appear to have been conveyed, at some previous 
time, to the governor of Bit-Na'alani, whether by gift or pur- 
chase is not stated. The governor sold them to a certain Marduk- 

1 Translated, with transliteration and commentary, by the present 
writer in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 126 (June 1896), pp. 
"1— "o. 

2 Cf. Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, ii. p. 260 below. 

s See Johns Hopkins University Circulars, August, 1887, p. 118 k . 
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erba, and they, having reason to object to or dread this arrange- 
ment, applied to Sara'a, begging her to use her influence with their 
former master to prevent the consummation of the bargain, per- 
haps by repurchasing them. The officer who had executed the 
bill of sale on the part of the governor was with them, ready, 
apparently, to hand them over to the purchaser in case their 
appeal failed, so that prompt action in the matter was necessary. 
The letter, which is published in Harper's Letters, No. 220, may 
be thus translated : 

TRANSLATION. 

To my lord, the secretary of the palace, thy handmaid Sara'a ! May 
Bel, Belit, } Belit of Babylon, Nabii, Tasmet, Istar of Nine- 
veh, and Istar of Arbela bless my lord ! May they grant my lord 
long life with health of mind and body ! 

The governor of Bit-Na'alani has sold to Marduk-erba the slaves — 
seven in number — whom he had from my lord. These people are now 
here, (and) have come to me, saying, " Inform the secretary of the 
palace, before we are conveyed to the house of Marduk-erba." My lord, 
the officer who executed the contract is now with them. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Ana dupsar ekalli, beliia, 'amt&ka Sard'a ! 

% Bel, Belit, Belit Bdbili, l Nab-&, TaSmetu", IStar Sa 

Ninua, "Istar Sa Arbd'il ana belija "UkrubH, ! 

tfme arktlti tUb libbi ''tub sire ana beliia liddiwd ! 

'Arddni Sa belija, "Sa paxdtu Sa Bit-Nd , dldni (Rev.) l iSfd — 
vii napSdte Sunu — 'ana Marduk-erba ittedinsunu. 'AnntlSim 
nise annaka sunu, HttalkHnu ina muxxija 6 md : " Ina pdni dup- 
sar ekalli qibi " — "md : " add bit Marduk-erba 1 ld userabandSina." 

*MeSu, belt, iqnuquni, 'annilSim issiSunu. 

20. 

K 1289. 

The text of this letter is published in Harper's Betters, No. 
219, and in Winckler's Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, ii. p. 
48. It is written in the cursive Babylonian character, and the 
mention of Ezida (" the true house "), the celebrated temple of 
the god Nabu in Borsippa, would seem to leave little doubt as to 
the locality whence it proceeded. For the date, there is not 
sufficient evidence. The writer Bel-upaq ("Bel gives heed"), 



1 The name of another god has been obliterated here. 
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after the usual formula of greeting, informs his father that he 
has consulted the oracle in regard to a projected undertaking, 
and that the god has fixed upon the fourth day of the month as 
the most favorable occasion for entering upon it. All the neces- 
sary arrangements have been made, and the overseer, to whom 
the conduct of the work is to be entrusted, is fully instructed as 
to the bearing of the oracle, so that he may know how to select 
such modes of procedure as may be lucky, and avoid all that is 
unlucky. The letter may be translated as follows : 

TRANSLATION. 

Letter of Bel-upaq to Kuna his father ! 

Greeting to my father ! 

I pray daily to Nabu and Nana for my father's life, and I pay heed- 
ful reverence to Ezida in thy behalf. When I consulted the god of the 
temple in regard to thee, he fixed upon the fourth of the month as the 
propitious occasion. Thy workmaster is fully instructed in regard to 
every matter so far as his (the god's) words are propitious. 

ACCENTED TRANSLITERATION. 

'Duppu Bel-up&q 'ana JS/und abisu ! 

'LUt, sulum ana abiia ! 

* tfmussu Nabu u Nana" "ana baldt napSdte sa abiia 'u$allt, u 
ilku ''ana Ezida "ana muxxika 'Jcunndk. 

"Ilu mdr biti* ana "muxxika (Edge) "M "aPalu, (Rev.) 
'adannu Sa sulum "adi ilmi rebi i$$abta. 'Ana mimma kaldma, 
'mala dibbusu ^sulum, ummdnka "xussic. 



* A god Mdr-btti seems to be mentioned III B 66, 11 b. rev., but this 
may be merely an epithet like other names in the same column. It 
seems better to read as above. 



